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333 MONEY s s s 


what will YOU do for it? 


Have you—like most men—said to yourself 
at one time or another— 


**P’'d do almost anything for money’’? 


And did you really mean what you said 
—are you ready to back word with action? 
If so—read on. If not—turn the page. 


you’ve got to pay for it—in one 

way or another. : 
Money — business success— prestige — 
position—these things don’t come for a 
wish—you have to pay for them. 


Your payment is in the shape of time 
—application and preparation. 

To earn more—you must learn more 
—know more—be able to do more. 

Your spare time—spent in training— 
under the LaSalle Problem Method—is 
ashort cut to this larger ability. It helps 
you to take advantage of the experience 
of others instead of having to go through 
the long school of personal experience— 
it gives you in most interesting, practical 
form the fundamentals of business pro- 
cedure—it trains you quickly in the use 
of these basic principles and practices. 

But even this short cut requires its 
price—calls for initiative, ambition, ex- 
tra effort. Consequently, the many pass 
it by—continue vainly to hope for luck 
or pull or “something” to bring their 
desired success. 

But the few who are really in earnest 
—and there have been more than three 
quarters of a million of them in the 
twenty-four years of LaSalle’s history— 
find in LaSalle training their pathway to 
promotion, to a business of their own, to 
prestige, to money. 

Take, just for example, these four 
cases: 


[: you want something out of life, 


IN 1924, a Bookkeeper— 

IN 1927, Vice-President 
Mr. A——— of Indiana was marking 
time in a bookkeeper’s job back in 1924 


—after a fine war service and various 
attempts to find himself in farming, in 
managing a truck line, and in other jobs. 
With his enrollment in LaSalle came the 
change upward. 

First he became office manager of a 
cannery firm, then entered the auto- 


mobile field, and in 1927 became vice- 
president of one of the large automobile 


sales agencies of the Middle West. He 


says, “Spare time invested in study with 
LaSalle pays compound interest. 


GETS the Last Laugh! 
Raises Pay to $9,000 a Year 
“Mr. C. P. A.”—that’s what the boys 


at the bank jokingly called Fred Williams 
when he enrolled with LaSalle. The idea 


of a 21-year-old trying to learn — by 
home study—a branch of business as 
Specialized and highly paid as Higher 


Accounting! 
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But Williams got the last laugh. Not 
only did he pass the C. P. A. examina- 
tion—but today, just nine years later— 
he is head of his own Chattanooga firm, 
and clearing—on the average—$9,000 a 
year. The men who once laughed at his 
ambition are coming to him for jobs. 
Mr. Williams writes: “Your represen- 
tative told me when I enrolled that I 
would receive $50 for each hour of study, 
but I have far exceeded that figure a 
number of times. I think your course is 
very complete and, to my mind, it is to 
be preferred to any other course in ac- 
counting—preferred even over those 
offered by resident universities. It is 
very thorough, practical and easy to 
master, inspirational and interesting.” 


CLIMBS Out of 20-Year Rut— 
Doubles Salary Through 
Traffic Management 


The future looked bright when Arthur 
Griffin—‘“‘just a kid”—went to work as a 
railroad clerk twenty years ago. A year 
passed—then another—and another— 
and, to his horror—he gradually realized 
that he was caught in a rut, with his best 
years almost gone. Perhaps you know 
how helpless he felt. 

Courageously, this Washington, D.C. 
man looked the facts in the face—saw 
that while faithful service often goes un- 
rewarded, the man who makes himself 
more valuable always gets higher pay 
and promotion. He invested his spare 
time with LaSalle in Traffic Manage- 
ment training. 

Today he writes, “My recent appoint- 
ment as a tariff examiner with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is due to 
LaSalle . . . My progress started as I 


studied with you, and now I am not only 














in a position that pays a much greater 
salary (100% greater) than I was get- 
ting, but my future looks bright.” 


FROM $12.00 a Week to $6,000 a Year! 


Bachman wanted to get into Law but 
his chances looked mighty slim. Nothing 
better than an average education behind 
him—a family to support on $12 a week 
—no money, no time and no law school 
within hundreds of miles of his home! 

It looked impossible—yet today E. A. 
Bachman is a successful lawyer in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and his income tax 
reports show earnings as high as $6,000 
a year. 

How did he do it—you ask! LaSalle 
training helped Bachman overcomeevery 
one of his handicaps. No wonder that 
today he writes, “It is due to LaSalle 
training that I hold my present position. 
I certainly can recommend your law 
training to anyone. It is as thorough as 
any resident course.” 


TWO FREE BOOKS 
Tell You How to Get Money 


We could go on and on—through hun- 
dreds of similar cases of LaSalle members 
who wanted success, and got it. 

But you have had enough proof. What 
is needed now is—action. 

Two books will give you all the facts 
you need to start—one, a 64-page book 
outlining the requirements and oppor- 
tunities in the business field that most 
appeals to you: the other, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” LaSalle will send 
them both to you free. 

If you really mean what you say when 
you tell yourself that you want more 
money—hll in, clip and mail the coupon 
NOW. 


; LaSalle Extension University 


THE WCRLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
o----2-2---=====Find Yourself Through LaSalle!--------- o------ 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 267-RA 
I would welcome your booklet on the business field I have checked, together 


with a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
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“My first fic- 
tion appeared 
in the April 
issue of the 
Household 
Guest. Just a 
small check, 
but at least 
a beginning. 
My earnings up to date are 
$142.75. $100 was a first prize 
for a ten-word slogan. It takes 
N I. A. training to pack just the 
right meaning into ten words. 
There was more than the price 
of my tuition earned at one clip. 
Is N. I. A. training worth while? 
I'll say it is!”—Mrs. Ruby I. 
— 238 Dean St., Brooklyn, 





“I believe I 
owe a great 
deal to the 
Newspaper 
Institute, for 
without the 
training you 
so conscien- 
tiously equip- 
ped me with | would not now be 
able to say: ‘Here it is—the first 
one.’ I am mailing you, today. 
a copy of my first novel, ‘Hun- 
gry Hollow. ”"—Dr. Benjamin 
B. Milnes, 2620 Main St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 








“I got up my 
nerve and 
sent my first 
story (a 
housebuilding 
experience) to 
The Ameri- 
can Home. 
and they 
bought it for $50.00. Isn’t that nice 
for a beginner ?”—Mrs. Alice Tis- 
dale, St. Louis Park, Minnesota. 
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Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Review of Reviews—February. 
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Writing 
...a source of income 
that many people neglect 


ANY people who should be writing never 

even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write-—stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, reci- 
pes, etc.—things that can be easily and 
naturally written in spare time. 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and _ constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You 
are learning to write by writing—acquiring 
the same experience to which nearly all well- 
known writers of short-stories, novels, maga- 
zine articles, etc., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the 
cost not more than a month’s living expenses 
at a resident college. 


How you start 


We don’t want any N. I. A. students to waste 
time or money. For this reason, we have pre- 
pared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. It tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination. It’s 
free; there’s no obligation. You’ll enjoy this test. 


Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 


Our Authors 


@ @ Roscoe Pounp is the famous dean 
of the Harvard University Law School, 
holder of numerous honorary degrees, 
and member of foreign societies of learn- 
ing. Many times an author along the 
lines of his life work—the law—Dean 
Pound was born in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 
1870. His father was an eminent judge. 
The dean once directed a botanical sur- 
vey of Nebraska, by way of versatility, 
and in 1929 he was a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement. 


@ @ EpcGaR ALGERNON Rosert CECI, 
first viscount of Chelwood, was born in 
1864 to a career of public service. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, he served in 
Parliament, worked for woman suffrage, 
held a post during the war as minister 
of blockade. In 1919 he was chairman 
of the Allied Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil. Since that time he has worked 
strenuously for the League of Nations, 
for peace, and for disarmament by in- 
ternational agreement. He has held 
British cabinet portfolios; and helped 
draft the Covenant of the League. 


e@ e J. Horace McFartanp is a life- 
long Pennsylvanian, a self-styled “mas- 
ter-printer” of Harrisburg. Interested in 
trees and flowers, he has edited maga- 
zines and lectured on civic, scenic, and 
horticultural topics. He has always been 
actively interested in social welfare 
work and in municipal and state-better- 
ment planning. 


@ © Mar tisE JOHNSTON is a member of 
the Review or Reviews AND Wor LD’s 
Work editorial staff. A native of Illinois, 
she has had publishing experience in 
Florida, and educational experience in 
various colleges and universities of Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and the East. Her observa- 
tions on unemployment relief are the 
fruit of personal investigation. 


@ e@ Witiram Jay HALE is a chemist, 
born in Ohio and now resident in Michi- 
gan. He studied at Miami, Harvard 
(Ph.D.),' at the Technische Hochschule 
of Berlin, and at Goettingen. He was 
chairman of the Division of Chemistry 
and Chemical Technology, National Re- 
search Council, at Washington, D. C. He 
is now director of organic chemical re- 
search for the Dow Chemical Company, 
in Michigan. He is, incidentally, profes- 
sionally famous in many foreign lands— 
as a protracted list of scholarly societies 
testifies. He has written extensively, 
and is the patentee of important chemi- 
cal-manufacturing processes. 


@ @ SamuEL MONTGOMERY KINTNER was 
born in New Albany, Indiana, in 1871. 
He graduated from Purdue University as 
an electrical engineer, and proceeded to 
engage in teaching and scientific re- 
search. Joining Westinghouse in 1903, 
he pursued additional advanced research. 
Later he engaged in radio pioneering of 
vital importance, re-joining Westing- 
house after the war. He became vice- 
president of Westinghouse (in charge of 
research and engineering work) in 1931. 
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COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
BUSINESS ENGLISH [TION 
BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
DRAFTING 

ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ESSAY WRITING 

FIRE INSURANCE 
FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
HISTORY 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
WRITING 

MARKETING 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC—HARMONY 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 

PHILOSOPHY {TION 

PHYSICS 

PLAYWRITING 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

REAL ESTATE 

RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SELLING 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 

TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 





Turning Leisure'To 
Profit... 


free hours when body and mind are being recreated are the golden 
hours in which plans are made,—in which plans are turned into 
actual preparation and study that build your future. 

This statement is old and trite, but true and vital —truer than ever 
today. It will remind many who read it that some of their leisure can 
be used interestingly and profitably. 

Though you may not be able to attend classes you can have com- 
petent university guidance in courses prepared specially for study at 
home,—cultural courses that increase your enjoyment of art and science 
and literature, practical courses that help bring economic advancement 
and capacity for greater service. Your leisure offers you opportunity. 

Read the list of subjects. 

These modern courses have been prepared under the supervision of 
our department heads; they are carried on through personal corre- 
spondence by capable teachers of our regular staff. The experience of 
thousands of students testifies to their desirability. 

The University is primarily interested in offering the best type of 
instruction so that it can serve well the men and women everywhere 
who are eager to study. 

The fees for these courses are arranged to cover the cost of pre- 
paring and teaching well the subjects that are offered. Payment of 
tuition may be spread over a period of months if desired. 

Earnest effort on the student’s part is necessary, however, and only 
those should inquire who are determined to do something about their 
desire to know mote. : 

If you believe that study under thorough university guidance can 
help you, let us tell you more about this system of instruction. Even 
though the partial list herewith does not include subjects you wish, 
write without any feeling of obligation. New courses are added from 
time to time; members of our staff may be able to suggest a,program 
of study that you will enjoy. 

A bulletin showing a complete list of home study courses will be 
sent upon request. In addition to the general University courses, this 
bulletin includes courses that cover complete high school and college 
preparatory training. 

We shall tell you frankly if we believe we can help you. If you are 
willing to study during part of your spare time write to us today. 


Or of your present leisure may come your future progress. The 





CoLuMBIA UNIvERsITYy, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 
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Chemistry Triumphant 


Chemistry Triumphant, 
by William J. Hale. 
Williams & Wilkins, 


Baltimore, 151 pp. $1. 


= YEAR 1933 marks the ob- 
servance of a Century of Prog- 
ress since Chicago was an outpost of 
civilization, a hamlet of log houses on 
the site of Fort Dearborn. In connec- 
tion with the Exposition that will open 
in Chicago next June, there is already 
being published a number of small vol- 
umes in what is called the Century of 
Progress Series. Each one of these books 
is the work of a specialist, authoritative 
enough for the veteran in the field of 
science but simple enough for the lay- 
man. The whole project is under the 
auspices of the Advisory Committee of 
the National Research Council, and in 
particular charge of Dr. Henry Crew, 
professor of physics at Northwestern 
University. 

It is with the volume entitled “Chem- 
istry Triumphant,” just now appearing, 
that we are concerned here—-first, because 
it is the work of Dr. Hale, who pens an 
answer to Technocracy in the pages that 
follow; and, second, because it is a fas- 
cinating story of a revolution through 
which we are passing almost unawares. 
The chemist, exploring in uncharted 
fields during the past twenty years, has 
exerted profound effect upon the foods 
we eat, the clothes we wear, the houses 
we live in, and upon the whole struc- 
ture of modern industry. 

Dr. Hale recalls the first great up- 
heaval in civilization, the Mechanical 
Revolution of 1780 to 1825, marked by the 
invention of the steam engine. His 
second great upheaval is the Chemical 
Revolution of 1914 to 1932. This later 
cataclysm was brought about by what he 
describes as “the increasing replenish- 
ment on a large scale of nature’s output 
by direct chemical adaptations springing 
from the genius and industry of man.” 

The status of chemical industry in 
America in 1914 was infantile, the author 
says. The period just following the 
World War chronicles our chemical 
awakening and marks our realization 
that all industry is basically chemical. 
The author devotes chapters of his book 
to mining, to agriculture, to manufactur- 
ing, and to transportation—all recogniz- 
ing tremendous strides that have been 
made by chemistry in the past two 
decades, and all looking ahead into a fu- 
ture with chemistry triumphant. 

In the field of metals he sees the Steel 
Age come to an end with the year 1932; 
and what he terms the Magal Age has 
already begun. Magal is a word coined 
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from the beginnings of the words mag- 
nesium and aluminum. We let Dr. Hale 
tell about it: 

“Magnesium and aluminum have now 
been made to take on superior hardness 
particularly by heat treating. In fact 
this hardness makes them capable of 
replacing some of the older types of 
steel... . The price of steel at 2 cents 
per pound still holds advantages over 
aluminum at 20 cents, but aluminum 
must be rated at 7 cents per equalized 
volume, as it has only one-third of the 
specific gravity of steel. The now re- 
duced price of magnesium at 30 cents 
per pound is at once equalized with 
aluminum at 20 cents, as magnesium has 
only two-thirds the specific gravity of 
aluminum. Thus at 7 cents per unit 
volume of magal, against 2 cents for 
steel, and the soon to be instituted lower 
prices for these metals, there is less and 
less chance for old-fashioned steel to 
withstand the competition.” 

The author would have passenger and 
freight cars constructed of nickel- 
chrome steel, magnesium-aluminum al- 
loys, and plastics. A freight-car mon- 
strosity of today, weighing 45,000 pounds, 
should not exceed 15,000 pounds if 
properly built. Instead of hauling 1%4 
pounds of train for every pound of 
freight, we would use not more than 
1% pound of train—“thus making a re- 
duction of about one-third in our cost 
of transportation.” Rubber wheels and 
roller bearings for railroad cars he 
visions as a certainty of the near future. 

In the field of agriculture Dr. Hale 
talks with the emphasis on achievement 
rather than on possibilities. The old- 
time threefold scope of agriculture— 
shelter, raiment, and food—has not lost 
significance; but a fourth factor has 
come to the fore, which is destined to 
outstrip the others: the supply of raw 
materials to the chemical industry. 


UMBER is no longer the ideal 

building material. For exterior 
purposes brick, tile, cement, and steel 
offer greater advantages; for interior 
purposes wall board and plastics are 
fast replacing wood trim. The author’s 
home of the future will be constructed 
of a plastic mixture (wood flour, per- 
haps, with condensing nuclei of organic 
chemical molecules) employed in associ- 
ation with rustless steels and _ light 
weight alloys. 

In the matter of raiment, artificial silk 
has already attained wide use, and a 
wood substitute for cotton even now 
influences the price of the main crop of 
the South. Dr. Hale is cheering, how- 
ever, in his prediction that “the farm 
still holds the future of raiment and, if 
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properly directed, will supply these raw 
materials in steady and gainful output.” 

Above all, the food factor of old-time 
agriculture maintains its pristine status. 
In fact it is advancing steadily through 
diversification, and the total annual per 
capita poundage consumption of food 
products has remained almost constant. 
The author’s scientific remedy for the 
troubles of agriculture is a system under 
which the farmer will make output-per- 
acre contracts with surrounding indus- 
tries capable of consuming or recon- 
verting his output. He would encourage 
the farmer to produce all he can, of 
everything he can, on as small an acre- 
age as is commensurate with his imme- 
diate and surrounding markets. 


or the far South the author sees 
promise in tung-oil trees. 
Slightly northward he would grow 
ramie, or China grass, for the strongest 
known natural fiber. To the west he 
would still grow cotton. Farther north- 
ward he would grow long-leaf and lob- 
lolly pine (admirably suited in ten years 
for paper pulp), together with pecan and 
other nut trees, sweet potatoes, and pea- 
nuts. In the middle tier of states he 
would cultivate hybrid poplar for short- 
pulp fiber, and also a great variety of 
fruit trees and vegetables. Westward 
there would be soy bean and corn, for 
oil and starch. Most important here 
would be the Jerusalem artichoke, for 
levulose sugar. Levulose is a fat pro- 
ducer but does not have the diabetic 
ill-effects of sucrose (cane or _ beet) 
sugar. It is one and a half times sweeter. 
The central and north central region 
will continue as our great wheat belt. 
Corn the author reduces to its chemical 
values. You see a farmer delivering 
corn under contract to the chemical 
markets, and receiving immediately a 
drawback, gratis, in the form of a re- 
sidual mass—a press cake—representing 
23 pounds of gluten food for every 56- 
pound bushel of corn. This gluten food 
is particularly suited for fattening hogs. 
The prerequisite for such transactions 
is a countless number of chemically op- 
erated plants with which the farmer can 
deal by direct contracts. Unless the 
agriculturist is willing to dispose of his 
products strictly on a chemical basis, 
there can never be hope for agriculture. 
It is a thought-provoking tale, this 
story of the triumph of man in a chem- 
ical world. The reader acquires a feel- 
ing that the author is ruthless. Away 
with the old, search out for the new! 
But Dr. Hale is nevertheless reassuring: 
the greatest era of happiness and pros- 
perity is dawning. 
Continued on page 8 
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IF A man spends everything he 


makes and does nothing to im- 
prove his talents while others are 
improving theirs, what then? 
The answer is obvious! He is in 
a circle which one of these days 
will cease to exist. He has noth- 
ing—and nothing to look 
forward to! 

On the other hand, if a man 
devotes his spare time to self- 
improvement, if he makes himself more 
valuable and pursues his ambition in a 
systematic way, he can be financially inde- 
pendent at 60. And besides, he will find 
much more pleasure in the intervening years. 
There is no good reason why a man should 
be a failure — there are many reasons why 
he should be a success! 

None of them is more important than this 
self-improvement through spare-time study. 
Today it is possible for any man to improve 
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himself, to acquire training and education, 
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The Taking of Omens 

When we speak of the inauguration of a presi- 
dent we use a word that carries us back to an- 
cient times when people believed in omens and 
looked for them on every important occasion. 
Latin augur meant a member of the highest class 
of official diviners of ancient Rome, whose dut 

it was to observe and interpret the omens, suc 

as the flight of birds, at the time of any impor- 
tant event. Inaugurare meant “to take omens” 
before entering upon a critical undertaking, such 
as the proclamation of an Emperor. From this is 
derived English inaugurate. There are thousands 
of such stories about the origins of English words 
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The Changing Scene— 
and the Future 


Recent Social Trends in the 
United States, A Report of the 
President's Research Committee 
on Social Trends. McGraw-Hill, 
2 vols., 1568 pp. $10. 


peti or a necessary strengthen- 
ing of our present social fabric 
through codrdination of governmental, 
economic, scientific, and educational 
forces—which does America want? 
Must a choice be made? 

The President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends believes a choice is 
imperative. Since 1929 this organization 
of seven members, with the aid of 500 
experts, has been studying those phases 
of American life which are undergoing 
change. In book form, the results of 
this work may constitute the most im- 
portant volumes ever published in 
America. The possible future effects, if 
the recommendations are followed, are 
stupendous, and could conceivably 
change the course of the nation. 

The Committee finds that in economic 
life, in government, in education, in sci- 
ence, and in religion, important changes 
are occurring. But—and it is here that 
danger lies—changes do not occur in 
some fields as rapidly as in others. “It is 
almost as if the various functions of the 
body or the parts of an automobile were 
operating at unsynchronized speeds. Our 
capacity to produce goods changes faster 
than our capacity to purchase; employ- 
ment does not keep pace with improve- 
ment in the machinery of production; 
interoceanic communication changes 
more quickly than the reorganization of 
international relations; the factory takes 
occupations away from the home before 
the home cen adjust itself to the new 
conditions.” 

The hypothetical automobile with un- 
synchrenized parts would break down 
under the strain. A society whose mov- 
ing parts—its social trends—move in un- 
determined paths at varying rates of 
speeds, may also break down. The 
social trends must move in concert. 

To effect this synchronized rate of 
change, the Committee suggests that 
“there might in time emerge a National 
Advisory Council, including scientific, 
educational, governmental, economic 
(industrial, agricultural, and labor) 
points of contact, or other appropriate 
elements, able to contribute to the con- 
sideration of the basic social problems of 
the nation. Such an agency might con- 
sider some fundamental questions of the 
social order, economic, governmental, 
educational, technical, cultural, always 
in their interrelation, and in the light of 
the trends and possibilities of modern 
science. 

“It is clear that the type of planning 
now most urgently required is neither 
economic planning alone, nor govern- 
mental planning alone. The new syn- 
thesis must include the scientific, the 
educational, as well as the economic 





(including here the industrial and the 


agricultural) and also the governmental, 
All these factors are inextricably inter- 
twined in modern life, and it is impos- 
sible to make rapid progress under pres- 
ent conditions without drawing them all 
together.” 

There are alternatives to this syn- 
thesized planning. We can drift forward, 
making “some readjustment as_ time 
goes on.” Or there can be a form of 
government by dictatorial systems. 

“Unless there can be a more impres- 
sive integration of social skills and 
fusing of social purposes than is revealed 
by recent trends, there can be no assur- 
ance that these alternatives with their 
accompaniments of violent revolution, 
dark periods of serious repression of 
libertarian and democratic forms, the 
proscription and loss of many useful 
elements in the present productive sys- 
tem, can be averted. 

“Fully realizing its mission, the Com- 
mittee does not wish to assume an atti- 
tude of alarmist irresponsibility, but on 
the other hand it would be highly negli- 
gent to gloss over the stark and bitter 
realities of the social situation, and to 
ignore the imminent perils in further 
advance of our heavy technical ma- 
chinery over crumbling roads and shak- 
ing bridges. There are times when 
silence is not neutrality, but assent.” 

The meat of these two volumes lies in 
the first seventy-five pages. In them 
the Committee offers its conclusions. 
The remaining pages contain the reports 
on which the conclusions are based. 
There are twenty-nine of these reports 
—ranging from “The Population of the 
Nation,” through “Education,” to “The 
People as Consumers,” and “Government 
and Society.” It is not easy reading, but 
it will be studied by those who are more 
than casually interested in the march of 
events and are sincerely concerned with 
the nation’s future. 

To all those who contributed to the 
success of the Committee’s Work, and 
to the Committee itself, the volumes will 
be a lasting credit. Americans may some 
day have occasion to feel that Presi- 
dent Hoover’s conception and inaugura- 
tion of the work marked one of the 
high-points in his presidential career. 


Germ of Geneva 
Development of the League of 
Nations Idea, by Theodore Mar- 
burg. Macmillan, 2 vols. 886 pp. 


$8. 
H™ are two volumes of intensely in- 
teresting correspondence, dealing 


with the idealogical gropings which pre- 
ceded the formation of the League of 
Nations at the close of the World War. 
Theodore Marburg, of Baltimore, was a 
prime mover in the international move- 
‘ment; and with him, among others, was 
associated Hamilton Holt, now president 
of Rollins College, Florida. The League 


to Enforce Peace, virtual forerunner of 


Continued on page 10 
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These compact, handy and moderately priced books solve the prob- 
lem of self-improvement in the subjects they represent. They present 
up-to-date and complete information on a wide variety of the 


problems constantly met with in daily life and social intercourse. 
In the carefully selected list of titles every one is certain to find some book of particular 
interest to him, and will welcome the opportunity of studying it easily, conveniently and 











economically. The books are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in red 


cloth, with a heavy red paper wrapper to match. 


AMERICAN ETIQUETTE By Ethel Shubert 
There is no passport to good society like good manners. Success in 
life may be marred by ignorance of social customs. A perusal of this 
book will prevent such blunders The subject is presented in a bright 
and interesting manner 


AMERICAN LETTER WRITING _ By Ethel Shubert 


This admirable book enables the reader to become an accomplished 
original letter writer. There are forms for all kinds of business and 
social letters, invitations, acceptances, letters of sympathy con- 
gratulations and love letters 


ASTROLOGY By M. M. MacGregor 
If you want to know in what profession you will best succeed. whom 
you should pay. vga can readily solve these questions by the 
science of Astrology. imple instructions and extensive tables of 
Ephemeries will enable anyone to cast a character horoscope 


BUSINESS LETTERS By G. M. Hoffman 
An expert here shows by example how to write business letters most 
effectively. There are letters for all occasions, letters of information, 
application, recommendation, introduction, collection letters and 
indeed. every letter a business man needs. 


CANDY MAKING AT HOME By Mary M. Wright 


Here are two hundred ways to make candy with the home flavor and 
the professional style. Recipes gd go for fondant, fruit and nut 
candies, cream candies, fudges and caramels, bonbons, macaroons 


and little cakes. 


CHECKERS By David A. Mitchell 


To become a successful checker player, learn the right moves. A well- 
known expert here explains these, showing the student all the stand- 
ard openings, positions and “traps,” illustrating with diagrams. 


CHESS By David A. Mitchell 


The beginner in the game will find this the book he has been looking 
for. It contains the full rules of the game, diagrams, chapters on 
openings. elementary endings, the attack and scores of problems. 





CONUNDRUMS By Margherita O. Osborne 

A collection of the latest and most up-to-date conundrums, riddles and 

puzzles of all sorts and kinds together w th many old favorites. A 
k that is always useful in socia! gatherings 


DREAM BOOK By Madame Xanto 
Dreams have always been thought to have a definite meaning, and 
that meaning has been eagerly sought. This book presents the old 
traditions proved by time and the experience of famous Oriental 
Celtic and early English observers. 


ERRORS IN ENGLISH By John H. Bechtel 


Anyone inspired with the spirit of self-improvement may readily 
avoid them. No necessity for studying rules of grammar or rhetoric 
when this book may be had. _ 


HOME GAMES By George Hapgood, Esq. 


A collection of the newest and best ways of amusing guests. Games 
with cards, pencil and paper, charades, action games, games of 
thought and memory, and many new ideas for “ forfeits." 


PALMISTRY By M. M. MacGregor 
There is a growing interest in palmistry and this book contains the 
latest ideas on the —. It gives full instructions for reading the 
future from palms and is simple and easily understandable. 


STORIES OF THE OPERA By Ethel Shubert 


This volume gives the complete history of every opera ordinarily pro- 
duced in America and many that are less frequently heard. A short 
sketch of the life of each composer is also given. 


STORIES WORTH TELLING 
By Herbert Leonard Coggins 


Here is the cream of all the funny stories, the kind that tickle when 
you taste, and explode when you take them in. The k is as funny 
as human nature. Illustrated with 100 pictures. 
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we have a real message for you. 

Some men and women are getting pay raises and 
promotions right now. They are following the LaSalle 
Salary-Increasing Plan—a plan that works because 
it fits present business conditions. 

As you know, companies are demanding better- 
equipped employees—men with a better business 
foundation, wider information, keener imagination. 
The mental equipment that helped you succeed in 
1929 is not enough today. To make more you must 
make yourself worth more. That means training. 

In your spare time and at minimum cost you can 
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the League of Nations, was organized 
June 17, 1915, with William Howard 
Taft as president. Mr. Marburg, who had 
been minister to Belgium in the Taft ad- 
ministration, became the able chairman 
of the foreign organization committee— 
and the great work had begun. 

The Marburg letters, pertaining to the 
League, come from and go to a veritable 
galaxy of notables in all countries save 
those of the Quadruple Entente. This, 
probably, was an error; for Matthias Erz- 
berger and other liberals of Mitteleuropa 
were enthusiastic over the international 
ideal as expressed by a League of Na- 
tions. Such men as Liebknecht, Rathe- 
nau, Einstein, Ludwig, Zweig, or Feucht- 
wanger were ultra-international. The 
Marburg letters, whose compilation 
constitutes a great achievement, were 
edited by the late John H. Latané, of 
Johns Hopkins University. His is a real 
contribution to contemporary history. 
(Dr. Latané was this reviewer’s college 
faculty adviser.) 

The Allies embraced the League idea 
on January 10, 1917; but wise little 
Switzerland had endorsed the plan a 
month earlier. Spanish approval fol- 
lowed immediately after that of England 
and France. The first letter of this earn- 
est series, dated August 10, 1914, is ad- 
dressed to President Wilson by Mr. 
Marburg, who was then in England. The 
last letter, dated December 31, 1923, is 
addressed to Mr. Marburg by Lord 
Robert Cecil, an active leader in League 
affairs. To Volume Two there are ex- 
tremely valuable addenda, largely docu- 
mentary and covering a wide variety of 
League topics. This book set, complete, 
is recommended to those interested in 
international relations. It constitutes a 
memorable work. 


No Unemployment? 


The Abolition of Unemployment, 
by Frank D. Graham. Prince- 
ton University Press, 99 pp. $2. 


VERPRODUCTION, Professor Graham be- 

lieves, cannot be blamed for the de- 
pression. There can be no general over- 
production until every citizen has all he 
desires. Our troubles lie in undercon- 
sumption, due to the citizen’s inability to 
gratify his desires. 

To put men at work so they can at- 
tend to their own needs, the author 
would form an Emergency Employment 
Corporation. This body would rent idle 
plants capable of producing America’s 
needed products. Cash to pay rent and 
buy raw materials would be obtained 
through sale of “consumption certifi- 
cates,’ redeemable only in goods pro- 
duced under Corporation auspices; and 
wages would be paid in these same cer- 
tificates. 

Their value would be based on the 
value of an hour’s. unskilled labor. 
Hoarding would be discouraged by de- 
creasing the value—in goods—of certifi- 
cates held by the same person more than 
a month. They would circulate in “a 
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self-contained group producing for its 
own needs and distributing its output on 
the same basis as would prevail in the 
ordinary course of our normal economic 
life.” 

This plan is not advanced as a way of 
eliminating depressions, but as a way of 
eliminating unemployment during de- 
pressions. It would not continue active 
operation in periods of prosperity, but 
would be instantly available if needed. 
Noteworthy is the fact that in several 
respects it confirms the tenets of Tech- 
nocracy. Like that school of thought, it 
has found important champions. If for 
no other reason, this is an important 
book because it mirrors the growing de- 
termination to get down to brass tacks 
and attempt to find a solution for our 
pressing problems. 


Briefer Comment 


@ @ VotumEs Seven and Eight of the 
magnificent “Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences” have now appeared. Volume 
Seven opens with Gossen (the German 
economist) and closes with Industrial 
Relations Councils. Volume Eight runs 
from Industrial Revolution to Labor 
Turnover. Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman is 
editor-in-chief of the undertaking, 
which has been appearing volume by 
volume since 1930. Dr. Alvin Johnson 
is associate editor. This monumental set 
is published by Macmillan, at $7.50 per 
volume. To the student of sociology it 
is almost indispensable. 


@ ¢@ Ir wovutp BE hard to find a man 
better qualified to write “The Stock Ex- 
change: Its Economic Function” than 
H. G. S. Noble, former president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. His book is 
an illuminating pro argument on the 
need and purpose of organized security 
markets in our modern economic life. 
(Harpers, $1.50.) 


@ e@ Em Lupwic has added another 
celebrity to his formidable list. He has 
bearded Mussolini in his Roman den. 
Ludwig likes the Man, although he can- 
not fail to question the Method. Musso- 
lini, it seems, is a tragic figure—the 
glorified freebooter of the Renaissance. 
The character analysis is profound; and 
for once Il Duce receives neither ful- 
some praise nor whole-hearted condem- 
nation. The Italian leader, it is interest- 
ing to note, frankly acknowledges his 
borrowings from Soviet Russia in vari- 
ous fields of endeavor. Both Fascism 
and Communism are avowedly collec- 
tive; and both unite in their denunci- 
ation of liberal individualism as practiced 
in France, England, and the United 
States. “Talks with Mussolini” (Little, 
Brown, $2.75) is well up to the standard 
of Ludwig’s past performances. Per- 
haps it is his very best. 


@ ¢ Svusmission to state conventions, 
says Joseph Percival Pollard in “The 
Road to Repeal,” is the best method to 
follow in doing away with the Eighteenth 
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Amendment. State conventions met to 
accept the Constitution itself; and the 
author believes that they are the con- 
stitutionally correct way of permitting 
the people to express themselves on this 
particular change in the document. 
(Brentano’s, $2.) 


@ @ CwHarLEs Gray SHaw, who wrote 
“The Road to Culture,” has compassed 
in one volume the story of man and his 
activities from the dawn of time to the 
present. “The Surge and Thunder” 
(American Book Company, $4) is an ab- 
sorbing story of how and why we have 
become what we are. 


e e@ “Annats of American Booksell- 
ing, 1638-1850”, by Henry Walcott Boyn- 
ton, is an informal story of the little- 
known beginnings of what has become 
an important American industry. Amer- 
ican publishing began when Harvard 
University received a small press from 
the widow of an English printer—Jesse 
Glover—who died on his way to colonial 
shores. The story continues through 
Parson Weems. (who seems to have been 
a bookseller as well as a biographer of 
Washington) and Franklin—to mention 
only two names. The book ends in 
what the author calls the Boston Renais- 
sance, largely influenced by the Atlan- 
tic Monthly and the still-flourishing 
Little, Brown & Co. (John Wiley, $3.) 


@ @ Oxrorp UNIvERsITYy Press has is- 
sued two volumes which together form 
excellent reference and critical material 
on what is bound to be considered an 
important year in history: “Survey of 
International Affairs, 1931,” by Arnold J. 
Toynbee and V. M. Boulter ($6); and 
“Documents on International Affairs, 
1931” ($4) by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
and Stephen Heald. Sir -Arthur Salter 
writes the introduction for this last. 


® @ Tue Unitep States Census con- 
tains a wealth of hidden material that is 
invaluable to manufacturers and adver- 
tisers. To make these pertinent figures 
readily available, the E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency has compiled vari- 
ous tables and comparisons, and offers 
the result in “A Summary of the United 
States Census of 1930.” ($2.50.) 


@ @ ArtTHUR W. PacE and six associates 
have combined to make “Modern Com- 
munication” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75) an 
interesting account of one of the most 
important phases of life today. The 
radio, telephone, talking pictures, and 
the prospects for television all come in 
for their share of attention. Widespread 
use of television, apparently, is not like- 
ly to occur in the near future. Mr. Page 
some years ago left the editorship of 
World’s Work to become a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, in charge of public 
relations. 


e@ @ “Younc Woman of 1914,” by the 
great Arnold Zweig, is a sequel to his 
famous “Sergeant Grischa.” It paints a 
vivid portrait of wartime Germany, and 
of the rebellion of liberal sentiment 
against the relentless military machine 
Continued on page 13 
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In two 
large volumes, 
beautifully printed 


His Path to the Presidency ™ and 
~The Year of His Election 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW has woven a brilliant story of 
the whole period from 1809 to 1861, masterly in its 
simplicity, dramatic in its effect, with an insight that 
only a lifetime of Lincoln study could give. For 
many years he has been gathering the more than 500 
illustrations appearing in these volumes. The car- 
toons by Lincoln's contemporaries bring out as 
nothing else could the struggles, the victories, the 
hates and the fears of those strenuous times. They 
strip great issues and personalities of all pretense. 
They are the one perfect souvenir of Lincoln's 
time that has been kept intact, untouched by pre- 
judice or hero-worship. They show you the real 
Lincoln, virile, outstanding, human. 


An Inspiration in Times Like These 


We Americans of today need to rest a while from 
our dizzy pace and gather from Lincoln's experiences 
something of the poise, the astuteness, the great 
manliness, the tenderness that appear in the face 
of this American of only yesterday. Let us spend 
an evening now and then with Lincoln on his rocky 
path to the Presidency; let us see how he acted 
during the tumult of the year of his election. 


Every American citizen will feel richer and 
stronger to know that these books are handy in his 
library for his inspiration, guidance and entertain- 
ment and that of all the members of his family. 


* * 
THE two very hand- 


some volumes were de- 
livered at my office this 
morning. 1 became so 
fascinated with thestory 
that goes with the car- 
toons that I have neg- 
lected my other busi- 
ness. I. shall see that 
they go to my house to- 
night. Otherwise they 
would break up my 
business. 
FRANK O. LOWDEN 
Former Governor 
of Illinois 


MY eleven - year - old 
son, lured by the car- 
toons, has devoured the 
volumes. In fact, their 
dual appeal to father 
and son has been incon- 
venient. When I have 
wanted them they have 
been missing from my 
library, and | have had 
to go to ol son's rooms 
to find th 
GLENN" FRANK 
President of the 
University of Wisconsin 


IT is now exactly 4am 
I have, with profound 
regret, laid aside your 
splendid vee on 
Abraham_ Lincoln 
EDWINF. SULLIVAN 
Oakland, California 


“A monumental 
achievement.” 

“Not apt to be sur- 
passed.” 

‘An invaluable contri- 
bution to the under- 
| of Lincoln,’ 

Vital, human, real.” 
“I wonder at the au- 
thor’ s skill.” 

‘The idea is novel; the 
execution is admirable.” 


x * 


AND WORLD'S WORK" or "GOLDEN BOOK" 


Se 2 SSS CCC 


CREE to Subscribers of either "REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


RR 2/33 
Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I accept your offer to send me, absolutely free, the two big, new 
volumes of Abraham Lincoln (all bound in cloth, 275 pages each), for ten 
days’ free examination. If I decide to keep them I will pay only for a 
three years’ subscription to the Review of Reviews—World’s Work magazine 
(or Golden Book) at the regular subscription rate—a dollar a month for 
nine months. If I prefer to - make only one payment it will be only $8 


Check magazine desired: 0 Review of Reviews—World’s Work; 
0 Golden Book. , 
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IF YOU will mail the coupon at once, we will not 
only send you a set of these extraordinary Lincoln 
volumes, postpaid, for free examination, but we 
will give it to you absolutely free with a three- 
year subscription to the REVIEW OF REvIEws at the 
regular rate. If you prefer, we will send the 
GoLDEN Book instead, the monthly magazine of 
entertainment for the intelligent, a treasure chest 
of fascinating stories and essays from the pens of 
the world’s greatest writers. 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


What is more, you: can pay at the rate of $1 a 
month for nine months, if you wish. If you prefer 
to make one payment, send only $8. But you must 
use the coupon right away. 


& CLIP THE COUPON 
& MAIL IT TODAY 
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The World of Books 


Continued from page 11 


of Ludendorff and the haughty Junker 
caste. Two more books by Zweig will 
complete a tetralogy which should be 
studied in every school as an effective 
antidote to the curse of Militarismus. 
This reviewer frankly considers that the 
works of Arnold Zweig outrank those of 
Erich Remarque in their skilful and 
readable presentation of certain eternal 
verities. (Viking, $2.50.) 


e ¢ Ir 1s claimed that Max Planck, 
of the University of Berlin, ranks second 
only to Albert Einstein as a physicist. 
In “Where is Science Going?”, translated 
by James Murphy, he sets out to de- 
termine “a firm foundation upon which 
our outlook on the world in general can 
be ‘scientifically based.” It is a book 
that comes highly recommended, for the 
great Einstein himself writes the pro- 
logue. (Norton, $2.75.) 


e @ Tue two final volumes of Leon 
Trotsky’s “History of the Russian Revo- 
lution” (Simon & Schuster, $3.50 each) 
continue the vivid story of an event al- 
ready historic. Volume II centers about 
the events of July, 1917, when the Bol- 
sheviks approached power. Volume III 
tells the dramatic story of the great Rus- 
sian upheaval in October. 


e e@ “Man and MEtats” is not merely 
the story of metal through the ages. It 
is the story of civilization as it has re- 
volved around the pursuit of buried 
treasure. T. A. Rickard comes from a 
family of leading English mining engi- 


neers, and his work plainly shows 
knowledge of the subject. (Whittlesey, 
2 vols., $10.) 

@ @ “PEoPpLE OF 1932,” by E. W. 


Elmore, is a concise treatise on retail ad- 
vertising. Written from the author’s 
sales-promotion experience in the retail 
field, the book is practical and interest- 
ing. (E. W. Elmore, Memphis, $1.) 


@ e <AuvsTRIAN diplomacy, it seems, 
dragged a bewildered Germany at its 
chariot wheels from the annexation of 
Bosnia (by Austria) in 1908 till the dec- 
laration of war on Serbia (by Austria) 
in 1914. “Austro-German Diplomatic 
Relations,’ by Oswald Henry Wedel, 
(Stanford University Press, $3) is a re- 
markable study of the problems of co- 
operation during those critical years. 
The “bumpkin” diplomats of the new 
Germany had a slavish admiration for 
the aristocratic steersmen of age-old 
Austria, with all their airs and titles. It 
was too bad for ramshackle feudalism to 
lead up-to-date efficiency! 


@ e THE growing movement to treat 
criminals “extra-murally”—by probation 
—should interest every citizen interested 
in wise treatment of criminals. “Proba- 
tion and Criminal Justice,” edited by 
Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law 
School, assembles the views of interna- 


tional authorities on the whole subject... 


(Macmillan, $3.) 
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His little hands hold the instrument 
tightly; his small, confident voice 
speaks eagerly into the mouthpiece. 
And as simply as that, he talks to 
his friend who lives around the cor- 
ner, or to his Granny in a distant 
city . . . achievements which, not 
so many years ago, would have 
seemed miraculous. 

These miracles he takes as a mat- 
ter of course, in the stride of his 
carefree days. You yourself probably 
accept the telephone just as casu- 
ally. Seldom do you realize what ex- 
traordinary powers it gives you. You 
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iracle 


Worker, 


use it daily for a dozen different 
purposes. For friendly chats. For 
business calls. To save steps, time 
and trouble. To be many places, do 
many things, visit many people, 
without so much as moving from 
the living room of your home or 
the desk in your office. 

At this very moment, somewhere, 
your voice would be the most wel- 
come music in the world. Some one 


would find happiness in knowing: 


where you are and how you are. 
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Some one would say gratefully, sin- 
cerely—‘“‘I was wishing you’d call.” 

From among more than seventeen 
million telephones in this country, 
the very one you want will be con- 
nected quickly and efficiently with 
the telephone in your home or office. 

Your telephone is the modern mir- 
acle which permits you to range 
where you will—talk with whom 
you will. It is yours to use at any 
hour of the day or night. 
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o THE-.PROGRESS OF: THE WORLD ¢ 
By ALBERT SHAW 


NEVER WITHIN the memory of 
any living American has there 
been so much actual embarrass- 
ment as that of recent weeks over 
the handling of. public policies 
during the interval between the popular November elec- 
tion and the inauguration in March. The slightest hint, 
whether authentic or doubtful hearsay, emanating from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has been telegraphed, tele- 
phoned, broadcast, and publicized in every known man- 
ner throughout the land. At one time Mr. Roosevelt has 
seemed coy and evasive. At another time he has seemed 
concerned and responsible. It is announced that “the 
lid is on,” and that Mr. Roosevelt is doing nothing and 
saying nothing about foreign and domestic policies, un- 
til he takes the oath of office on March 4. 

But just when this is declared with apparent finality, 
the Democratic leaders in both Houses of Congress are 
summoned to New York for a long evening conference 
with the gentleman who is universally called the Presi- 
dent-elect, for reasons that are practical though not 
technical. He was visited on January 8 by Senator 
Walsh of Montana and Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it was said to the reporters on his behalf that 
these gentlemen were making strictly social calls. But 
Senator Walsh came away stating without hesitation 
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that important pending polices were under discussion, 
including beer and balancing the budget. 

Everyone knows that Mr. Roosevelt must be giving 
thought to these questions; and also everybody knows 
that he has the right to confer as much as he pleases, 
and without having all his fellow-countrymen present, 
as often as he listens or as often as he speaks, in the 
privacy of his own home. 

When Mr. Norman Davis returned from Europe he 
reported promptly to President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson. He then visited Governor Roosevelt. Mr. 
Davis had been abroad for a good many months, repre- 
senting the United States at Geneva and elsewhere in 
the disarmament movement, and helping about the 
plans for the forthcoming Economic Conference. He is 
one of a group of younger men who were trained in 
large public affairs during the Wilsonian period. He is 
an international authority of the first rank. On January 
9 Secretary Stimson visited Mr. Roosevelt in New 
York by invitation. Mr. Stimson is also in the first rank 
of men of international experience and authority. The 
man who is to succeed President Hoover could not 
make any mistake in talking freely and frankly with 
such men as Mr. Davis and Mr. Stimson, who have no 
partisan thought or feeling when they consider the 
world-wide relationships of the American government. 
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Mr. Hoover had hoped that he and Mr. Roosevelt 
might agree upon a method of dealing with the debts 
owed the United States by foreign governments. The 
President favored reconstituting the debt commission 
for further negotiation. This seemed practical, because 
the consent of Congress had become essential to any 
further proceedings. Mr. Roosevelt preferred confer- 
ences with European governments through ordinary dip- 
lomatic channels. Behind the scenes the two modes of 
approach would not have been greatly different. 

If there could not be codperation in dealing with 
questions of foreign policy, it was soon discovered that 
it would be still more difficult to secure understandings 
about taxation and budget-balancing. Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Mills were convinced that we ought to try a sales 
tax. The Democratic leaders in Congress had favored 
this last year, and it was supposed that everybody 
would come to it in the present session. Quite unex- 
pectedly, however, Mr. Roosevelt informed the Demo- 
cratic leaders that he did not favor the sales tax. 

This created great confusion of mind. He brought 
them to New York, and they went away with the im- 
pression that he desired a large increase in the normal 
income-tax rates. The proposal created a storm, with a 
threatened Democratic stampede in Congress. Then we 
were told that the suggestion came from the leaders 
themselves and not from Mr. Roosevelt. These com- 
ments are not intended to criticize anybody, least of all 
the next occupant of the White House. We are merely 
showing how difficult it is, in times like these, when 
public business ought to be expedited, to accomplish 
anything having the appearance of courage and effici- 
ency, with the White House trying vainly to carry on, 
while the Congress leaders in both Houses are more or 
less baffled in their constant endeavors to get what more 
humble politicians would call the “low-down” from 


Hyde Park. 


Mr. RooseEveEtt could not take up 
presidential duties, neither could 
Can Hardly he divert attention by going far 
Be Avoided away. Somebody had proposed 
that he try a sea change and make 
a few calls on the heads of European governments. But 
the arguments against such a plan, especially at this 
time of year, were conclusive. As it turns out, there- 
fore, we have before us, in the most striking way, an 
object-lesson in favor of the pending Norris Amend- 
ment that every intelligent citizen can understand. With 
so many legislatures now in session we may be assured 
that the amendment will be ratified by a sufficient num- 
ber of states, within the next few weeks. We have pre- 
viously published the list of seventeen approvals; and 
nineteen more were necessary. 

The Norris Amendment, as we have explained before, 
will practically do away with extra sessions of Congress, 
and will under all ordinary conditions make it unneces- 
sary to bring the expiring Congress into session after 
the election of its successor. If this amendment had 
been passed two years ago we should not have had the 
present session of the old Congress. The new Con- 
gress would have assembled on January 4. The Presi- 
dent would have been inaugurated on January 20. 
Congress would have had to change the date of the 
canvassing of the electoral vote. The electors, now 
meeting in their state capitals two months after the 
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popular voting, might far better be required by law 
to meet early in December. The first duty of the new 
Congress after organizing (in the presidential years) 
would be to canvass the electoral votes, because there 
would be an interval of only sixteen calendar days 
between the assembling of Congress and the installation 
of the new President. 

If this amendment had already been in force, the 
new President, finding the newly chosen Congress 
already in session, would have been obliged to swing at 
once into the saddle, and meet public issues with bold- 
ness and energy. There is danger that a good deal of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s momentum will have been lost, and 
that his prestige will have suffered somewhat, in the 
bright lights, half lights, yellow mists and black fogs 
of the tiresome waiting period between the 8th of 
November and the 4th of March. For a number of 
weeks it was reported every day or two that Mr. Roose- 
velt was seeking to avoid a special session of the new 
Congress. He was said to be hoping that this indecisive 
“Jame duck” session would pass a makeshift tax bill, 
and render it possible for the new President to go along 
by himself, with no Democratic Congress on hand to 
help or hinder, until next December. 

But it was the clear purpose of the country not alone 
to bring in Mr. Roosevelt and his Administration, but 
also to bring in, for the earliest possible activity, a new 
Congress with strong Democratic majorities in both 
Houses. A special session, early in April, is needed and 
expected. In our judgment Mr. Roosevelt will make a 
serious mistake, therefore, if he should try to compro- 
mise with this lame-duck session (the Republicans hold- 
ing the Senate chairmanships) as a means of preventing 
a meeting of his new Democratic Congress until thirteen 
months after its election. 

It is true that the Seventy-third Congress is likely to 
be radical, and to try some drastic experiments. But it 
could hardly be more radical than were Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own suggestive campaign speeches in Kansas and other 
western places. If he should seem to be afraid of the 
results of his own victory, his prestige would ooze away. 
He might seem to be leaning first upon his eastern con- 
servative friends, then upon the extremists who had 
been invited to desert the Republican cause and find 
hospitality in his camp. 


Few Presipents have worked 

Character and with such steadfastness under 

Services of | hard conditions as _ President 
Calvin Coolidge Hoover. He has taken very few 
days for relaxation and rest dur- 
ing his term. He spent about ten days, including 
Christmas and New Year’s, on a fishing trip off the 
coast of Florida. He came back to protest convincingly 
against the refusal of Congress to support his plan for 
the reorganization of departments, bureaus, and stand- 
ing commissions. It was evidently impossible for this 
lame-duck session to codperate either with President 
Hoover or with the man who is soon to take office as 
the thirty-second President. 

Mr. Hoover’s return was saddened by the news, on 
January 5, of the sudden death of Calvin Coolidge. 
When Mr. Coolidge came to Washington, as Vice- 
President, he accepted President Harding’s invitation 
to take a seat at the meetings of the Cabinet. In that 
group was Mr. Hoover as the new Secretary of Com- 
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merce, Mr. Hughes as Secretary of State, Mr. Mellon 
as head of the Treasury, Mr. Weeks as Secretary of 
War, and Mr. Wallace of Iowa as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. When Mr. Coolidge became President on the 
death of President Harding, he grew to rely greatly 
upon several members of the Cabinet. With one change 
after another in the Administration group, the relations 
between Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hoover became increas- 
ingly intimate, and most significant as regards trends 
of policy. 

Mr. Coolidge died sud- 
denly of a heart attack at 
his home in Northampton, 
Mass. He was buried at 
Plymouth Notch, Vermont, 
among the hills where he 
had grown up, and with 
which his life had contin- 
ued to be associated. The 
newspapers for several days 
were so full of details re- 
garding Mr. Coolidge’s ca- 
reer and _ characteristics 
that all our readers are 
freshly informed about the 
life story of this typical 
American. After his grad- 
uation at Amherst College 
he had studied law and 
made his home in the city 
of Northampton in western 
Massachusetts. He had 
taken part in the local gov- 
ernment, had gone to the 
legislature, and had filled 
successive positions until 
Massachusetts rewarded 
him with the governorship. 

It is customary for the 
New England states, espe- 
cially Massachusetts, to try 
out public servants in this way. There can be little 
doubt about the private and public qualities of a man 
who climbs the local ladder of political preferment un- 
til he becomes the chief executive of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Immediate circumstances had 
something to do with the sudden action of the Republi- 
can convention of 1920 in making Mr. Coolidge the 
nominee for Vice-President. But the readiness of the 
convention to accept him, unanimously and without hes- 
itation, was a tribute to the general belief that he would 
make good in any post of responsibility. The utter- 
ances of Mr. Coolidge were usually sententious and 
direct. He was not in manner or address a bland and 
affable person, of the cosmopolitan stripe. But along 
with his silent ways and his lack of the tastes and in- 
terests of men who had traveled widely, and become 
versatile in literature, art and science, Calvin Coolidge 
carried himself with dignity, surrounded himself with 
able advisers, and made remarkably few mistakes. In 
the presidential office, common sense and shrewd judg- 
ment are safer and better qualities than intellectual 
brilliancy. Personal initiative in the White House may 
be less desirable than poise, and the careful search for 
wise courses. 

Mr. Coolidge’s father had lived to a good old age, and 
it had been assumed by everyone that long life was to 
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be the probable heritage of the most distinguished 
member of that worthy New England family. But the 
issues of life and death are strictly personal, and the 
law of averages cannot give individual guaranties. Mr. 
Coolidge seemed still a young man at the age of sixty. 
Following the Republican defeat in November, he had 
been approached from many directions on the subject 
of the party’s future. It had been suggested to him © 
that he might be drafted by the national convention in 
1936, to head the presiden- 
tial ticket. 

No man could resent ex- 
pressions of confidence and 
regard. But Mr. Coolidge did 
not wish to be considered 
as a possible nominee. He 
had absolutely determined 
never again to be made a 
candidate for elective of- 
fice. Upon that subject we 
are fortunate in having a 
public statement from the 
pen of a veteran journalist, 
Henry L. Stoddard. Mr. 
Coolidge had invited Mr. 
Stoddard to talk with him 
on this subject, and the 
visit occurred as recently as 
December 14. Mr. Cool- 
idge authorized the journal- 
ist to inform the public of 
his fixed purpose never 
again to hold public office. 
But a former President who 
is not only respected and 
trusted but also admired 
and loved by his fellow- 
countrymen is an asset of 
great value. Such a per- 
sonage, while a member of 
his own party, is not parti- 
san in a narrow sense. It was hoped that Mr. Coolidge 
with his unimpaired mental powers and his sound 
judgment might be exerting a wholesome influence upon 
American public opinion for at least twenty years more. 


© Underwood 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE DUTIES of the 

Few Presidents presidency, even in years of com- 
Have Survived parative freedom from excep- 
to Ripe Old Age tional situations, subject the in- 
cumbent of the White House to 

a physical and nervous strain that few people can 
comprehend. A high authority has said recently that 
this strain shortens the lives of Presidents by an aver- 
age of nine or ten years. Mr. Buchanan had a hard 
time as the Secession came on, and he died in retire- 
ment as soon as he had written a volume defending his 
conduct during the crisis. Mr. Lincoln met his tragic 
death at the age of 56. So great had been the tension that 
one may not believe that he could have lived long in 
any case. Andrew Johnson died at 66, having finished 
his term six years earlier. President Grant died at the 
age of 63, after a life of great stress which included the 
ill-advised effort to nominate him for a third term in 
1880. President Hayes, who lived quietly and serenely, 
reached the age of 70, having survived twelve years as 
an ex-President. President Garfield was assassinated 
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at the age of 49; and Mr. Arthur, who filled out the 
term, died at 56, something more than a year after 
leaving the White House. 

Grover Cleveland lived quietly for eleven years after 
the end of his second term, and died at 71. Benjamin 
Harrison was President for the term between Grover 
Cleveland’s first and second periods, resumed his law 
practice after leaving the White House, and died eight 
years later at the age of 67. William McKinley had 
served a few months of his second term, when he was 
assassinated at the age of 58. In no case could Mr. 
McKinley have expected to attain great age. 

Theodore Roosevelt, leaving the White House in 
1909, at the age of 50, survived until 1919, dying at the 
age of 60. He had been the victim of tropical fever, due 
to Amazonian exploration. William Howard Taft was 
55 years of age when he left the presidency, and sur- 
vived 17 years as a great American character, ending 
his career as Chief Justice and passing away at the age 
of 72. Woodrow Wilson, who was stricken with seri- 
ous illness in his last year as President, lived on for 
nearly three years after the end of his second term, and 
died at the age of 67. President Harding died after 
serving as President nearly two years and a half, at 
the age of 58. We have already noted the fact that Mr. 
Coolidge, who retired in 1929, was 60 years of age on 
his last birthday, July 4, 1932. 

Mr. Hoover, who retires next month, will be 59 in 
August. During the two months interval from the 
death of Mr. Coolidge to the retirement of Mr. Hoover 
there will have been no living ex-President. It was re- 
marked in the newspapers that Mr. Hoover showed 
signs of fatigue as he appeared at the funeral of his 
predecessor. He has worked incessantly at public 
tasks for almost nineteen years. He has exhibited 
superb powers of physical and mental resistance. Not 
one man in a thousand could have stood up so strongly 
under such terrific burdens of responsibility. Not only 
has Mr. Hoover this record of endurance, but in addition 
to that he has made an almost unprecedented record of 
constructive achievement. His countrymen will hope 
that his future activities may be interspersed with 
enough of relaxation and rest to keep him in his present 
condition of bodily health and mental vigor for a long 
time to come. 


As AN INSTANCE of his willing- 
ness to be of public service in 
these perplexing times, it may be 
noted again that Mr. Coolidge 
was chairman of a committee 
which at the time of his death was completing its study 
of the present position of our railroad system. Other 
members of this group, known as the National Trans- 
portation Committee, were Alfred E. Smith, Bernard 
M. Baruch, Alexander Legge, and Clark Howell, to- 
gether with Dr. Harold G. Moulton, head of the 
Brookings Institute at Washington, as economic expert. 
Mr. Baruch, who had been vice-chairman, was made 
Mr. Coolidge’s successor at a meeting of the committee 
on January 9. He had been chairman of the War 
Industries Board under President Wilson, and has had 
wide experience in large business affairs. Mr. Legge 
was the first chairman of the Farm Board, and is head 
of the International Harvester Company. Mr. Howell 
of the Atlanta Constitution is an eminent journalist and 
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publisher. Alfred E. Smith though out of public office 
has by some process of development and of better un- 
derstanding between himself and his fellow-country. 
men grown into a position of remarkable influence, 
Sitting as fellow members of this railroad committee, 
and through other contacts, Mr. Smith and Mr, 
Coolidge had become friends and had learned to appre- 
ciate each other’s ability and public spirit. 

The boyhood circumstances of Mr. Smith and Mr, 
Coolidge were as unlike as could very well be dis- 
covered in the same country. Coolidge was the country 
boy who is given opportunities of education, and makes 
his way to high place after the familiar pattern of all 
our American generations except the very latest ones, 
Al Smith is typical of the poor but honest family of 
the crowded tenement districts of New York. You may 
not know the West and South as people live and work: 
but if you come to know human nature in the crowded 
city, it is not difficult to learn the ways of common 
Americans elsewhere. The state of New York is rural 
as well as urban; and Al Smith as legislator and Gov- 
ernor in due time became acquainted with all parts of 
our most populous commonwealth. 

Smith’s own experiences made it comparatively easy 
for him to comprehend those social changes that have 
come about through the massing of population in cities. 
He was open, therefore, while in the legislature and 
while Governor, to the expert views and proposals of 
social reformers. He had courage, sympathy, and un- 
usual gifts of leadership. Thus it happened that Al 
Smith’s energy and native ability as the foremost figure 
in the recent political life of New York state have lifted 
him to the rank of statesmanship. 

Among the workers for social welfare who had in- 
spired Mr. Smith during the last twelve or fifteen years, 
the first place must be accorded to the late Mrs. Belle 
Moscowitz. Mrs. Moscowitz, born in 1877 in upper 
New York, was named Belle Lindner. She attended 
Teachers’ College, became a social worker while in her 
teens, and later as the widow of a successful architect 
she married Dr. Henry Moscowitz, himself an educator 
and publicist. Through unselfish devotion to those 
causes and movements which she believed necessary for 
the well-being of the people of New York, Mrs. Mos- 
cowitz became the most influential woman in the state, 
although she sought no personal renown. Governor 
Smith relied implicitly upon her knowledge, her dis- 
interestedness, and her political sagacity. 

Her mind worked quickly. She wrote a lucid and 
convincing style. She always knew what to do or say 
at a given moment. Mr. Smith regarded her as first 
among those who had helped him to see things in a 
large way, and to become something more than an able 
politician. Men and women of all creeds and all politi- 
cal groups, Tammany and anti-Tammany alike, joined 
in sincere tributes to the memory of Mrs. Moscowitz, 
who died as the result of a fall at the very moment 
when Governor Smith and Governor Roosevelt were at- 
tending the ceremonies at Albany in honor of Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. 

The thought of Mrs. Moscowitz’s useful life seemed 
to have some influence upon the affairs of state and 
city, as January brought new leaders to the front. 
Governor Lehman does not arouse party antagonism; 
and there is something like unified effort at Albany to 
solve budgetary problems. In New York City the new 
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administration of Mayor John Patrick O’Brien is a 
makeshift, for a single year, to fill out the term of James 
J. Walker, who resigned while under charges of miscon- 
duct, and who is said to be sojourning somewhere on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. Important recom- 
mendations are pending for a new framework of metro- 
politan government to supersede the present system as 
dominated by Tammany Hall. This is a subject to 
which we shall recur in later numbers. 


A WORD OR A PHRASE will some- 
times sweep across the face of the 
country, just as measles or in- 
fluenza may run through a par- 
ticular village. In 1896 the 
phrase “Free Silver” accompanied by the magic for- 
mula “Sixteen to One” created a delirium that fell just 
short of carrying Mr. Bryan into the presidential office. 
A doctrine or a cult needs a slogan if it is to succeed 
in getting itself well advertised. Some years ago a 
scholarly gentleman at Harvard known broadly as a 
biologist, and specifically as a professor of genetics, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that population was increasing 
much more rapidly than food resources; and he 
sounded a nation-wide alarm. He wrote a book called 
“Mankind at the Cross-roads,” not to mention many 
other writings and alarming statements. His proofs of 
danger ahead were too complete to be answered. Man- 
kind was moving steadily forward to the bread line, 
with nobody able to supply enough bread! 

Unfortunately, this fine scholar did not invent a 
catchy word ending in “cracy,” to give name to his par- 
ticular brand of impending calamity. He was able to 
prove, by ascending and descending curves, by mathe- 
matical formulas, and by chemical and biological data, 
that the starvation line was slowly but steadily closing 
in, with the spectre of famine hovering over us if we 
could but know it. 

Meanwhile, however, the Democratic Congress, en- 
couraged by Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt—disdainful 
of Dr. East’s storm signals—is struggling with all 
kinds of proposals for checking the superabundant pro- 
duction of food. Iowa thinks it alone could feed the 
whole of America. Texas would undertake to feed the 
Western Hemisphere and Europe besides. 

Suppose we should call the eminent biologist’s doc- 
trine by the name of “pabulocracy”, or “phagocracy”. 
Twelve or more years ago this doctrine might have 
seemed plausible. The war had checked food production 
inmany countries. There was a tremendous demand for 
American food at high prices. But the situation has 
now been transformed. All countries produce supplies 
at dump prices. We are trying to limit crop acreage, 
and to bribe farmers to stop piling up surplus quanti- 
ties of wheat, hogs, dairy products, eggs, and so on. It 
is going to take a little more time to adjust these dis- 
turbed conditions. Far more food can be consumed, 
and plenty more can be produced. The biologist may 
prove his case; and at the same time his alarmist views 
are topsy-turvy nonsense. 

Civilization would have been at a standstill long ago 
but for invention and change. The process of change is 
more rapid in some decades than in others. In coun- 
tries like ours the general welfare has been improved 
beyond all expectations, because of recent mechanical 
and. scientific discoveries and applications. A number 
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of years ago someone invented the word “technocracy”, 
to assert the dominating influence of machinery in the 
production of articles of common use. The word is not 
a valuable one, and it is not as yet to be found in the 
dictionaries. Certain gentlemen of mathematical and 
engineering aptitudes some time ago discovered this 
word and made it the trade mark for certain assump- 
tions of fact and deduction, to explain our existing in- 
dustrial depression. They convinced themselves that in 
many kinds of industry a compajatively small number 
of workers operating existing maiinery could produce 
all that the country could possib¥§ consume. They saw 
no prospect for the old-fashiorgi# kind of recovery. 
These gentlemen have figured thig%selves into a serious 
state of mind. They have prove:4#aany things to their 
own satisfaction. The trouble is 4} t* almost every vital 
factor affecting human nature ang@@cial progress seems 
to lie outside the field of their cag ‘ations. 

We are publishing some artici<gjn this number that 
concern themselves with this gegf*:al subject of prog- 
ress through research and invenign. One of these is 
written at our request by a bri!yaut research chemist 
who is also a manufacturer. Dt. ‘William J. Hale, for- 
merly of the University of Mich‘gan, is the author of 
a small but dynamic volume entitled “Chemistry Tri- 
umphant” which is reviewed in this number. Dr. Hale’s 
thesis is expounded with almost startling energy in his 
volume. We are introduced to vast impending changes 
that lie before our industrial world in the further ad- 
vancement of the human race through the addition of 
the triumphs of chemistry to those of engineering. 
This does not mean anything so revolutionary in prac- 
tice as in theory. We are going forward, through scien- 
tific research, to new and better ways of supplying 
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Two eminent scientists who have confidence in our future. 


That we are worse off for telephones, automobiles, 
electric lighting, modern surgery, medical research, 
radio and all the other wonders of our time, may seem 
sadly true to some pessimistic souls, But their fears 
and warnings will not impede the work of research in 
our physical and chemical laboratories. 

This is the theme of an article contributed to our 
present number by Dr. S. M. Kintner, entitled “A Com- 
mon Sense Basis for Confidence”. Himself a scholar 
and thinker, a fellow-worker with research engineers in 
electrical and kindred fields of scientific knowledge, Dr. 
Kintner is an official of the Westinghouse Company. 
He knows that we shall find new and better ways to 
work and live as we outgrow our present ones. We shall 
work shorter hours at the exacting tasks of some par- 
ticular vocation; but we shall find desirable ways to 
employ all the leisure that we can gain from shop or 
factory or office. 

People in general have not nearly enough of the things 
they could use to make their lives more agreeable and 
efficient. At present, the economic machine is suffering 
from a paralysis that has overtaken the process of dis- 
tribution. Enormous public and private debt burdens 
were piled up during and after the war. The credit 
system broke down, dragging with it the level of com- 
modity prices. Our acute and universal depression is 
not due to enlarged productive capacity, but to the ab- 
sence of purchasing power. This in turn is due principally 
to extremes of economic fluctuation following so violent 
a disturbance as that produced by the World War. 

We are perchance a few weeks late in our references 
to those who have used the word “technocracy” as if 
they constituted a cult or a new school of thought. 
Such outbreaks when starting on this coast reach Los 
Angeles quickly, and then pass on till they are absorbed 
gently in the bosom of the great Pacific. We are at the 
very dawn of the most hopeful and most promising 
period of the world’s history. We have by no means 
exorcised the demon of war; but we are steadily build- 
ing up rival interests, before which war will have to 
surrender its traditional predominance in the affairs of 
nations. Intercourse, commerce, education, scientific 
progress, greater leisure, elimination of poverty—ad- 
vancement in all these things is possible, is practicable, 
and is worth whatever it may cost to accomplish it. 
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These conceptions of progress were held 
with bold vision and unwavering faith by 
Thomas A. Edison. Like-minded was the 
late Gen. John J. Carty, who died on De- 
cember 27, and whose life had been devoted 
to the perfecting of communication, espe- 
cially through the improvement of tele- 
phone service. The modern facilities now 
at our daily and hourly command, that add 
so much to the convenience, efficiency, and 
safety of human lives and interests, are inti- 
mately associated with one another. It 
would be useless to try arranging them in 
the order of their importance. But if this 
were attempted the telephone would rank 
on many voting sheets at the top of the list. 

Few people know anything of the long 
story of telephonic improvement through 
scientific research. General Carty, as Chief 
Engineer and afterward vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in charge of development and re- 
search, was identified with the constant advance toward 
more perfect means of transmitting the human voice 
over long distances, with or without wires. He had re- 
tired two years ago from his official duties; but he re- 
mained an active influence in the advancement of ap- 
plied science. 

General Carty had no doubts whatever regarding the 
universal value not only of improved communications 
but of all kinds of engineering, chemical, and physical 
research in the sphere of productive industry. Nor was 
he less devoted to the cause of progress in bacteriology, 
and other fields of research in the problems of disease 
and health. The economic depression through which 
we are still passing caused no doubts in the mind of 
General Carty, as respects the nature of human progress 
through scientific knowledge. 


On January 9 the Senate Judici- 
Repeal and ary Committee, by a vote of 10 to 
Beer Measures 4, reported favorably the prohibi- 
in Congress tion repeal amendment that had 
been introduced by Senator Glass. 
It is in four sections. The first repeals the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The second prohibits transport of intoxi- 
cating liquors into dry states. The third reads as fol- 
lows: “Congress shall have concurrent power to regu- 
late or prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to be 
drunk on the premises where sold.” The fourth section 
provides that ratification is to be by state legislatures, 
and must be completed within seven years. 

It will be noted that both party conventions had de- 
clared in favor of the submission of a repeal amend- 
ment to state conventions chosen for that one pur- 
pose. But further study of the convention plan brought 
to light many practical difficulties, some of which were 
analyzed in these pages of editorial comment two 
months ago. With so many legislatures in session this 
year, it was thought that repeal would be expedited by 
sending a form of amendment promptly to the states. 
If Congress were prepared to act at once, this fourth 
section would seem sensible. Section 2 may be de- 
sirable, although we are not aware of any reason for it. 

Section 3, in our opinion, is objectionable because it 
could not possibly be enforced. It does not give power 
to forbid drinking liquor where it is sold, but it deals 
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rather with the motive or method of the seller. Nobody 
could define the meaning of the words “to be,” nor 
could anyone tell what is meant by “premises.” It is 
not enough to remark that the object of this third 
section is to give Congress the whip-hand over any state 
that might attempt to reéstablish what is known as the 
“saloon system.” Giving Congress full jurisdiction is 
very different from restricting it to the one detail of 
drinking on premises where liquor is sold. 

We have explained from time to time why we are in full 
accord with the recommendations of the distinguished 
members of the so-called “Wickersham Commission.” 
One of the eminent legal authorities who served on that 
Commission is Professor Roscoe Pound, Dean. of the 
Harvard Law School. We asked Dean Pound, several 
weeks ago, whether or not his views had been changed 
in any manner since he stated them in his separate 
memorandum that forms a part of the final report of 
that Commission. He answered promptly, and author- 
ized us to give publicity to his assertion that he has 
found no reason for thinking that unqualified repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment would be as desirable as 
a substitute amendment which would take prohibition 
out of the Constitution, but grant to Congress the power 
to regulate or even to prohibit the manufacture, sale and 
transportation of intoxicating beverages. 

As we have stated repeatedly, the method proposed 
by Mr. Anderson, Dean Pound, Mr. Baker, and the 
federal judges who served on that Commission, merely 
leaves the people of the United States free to use state 
regulation exclusively, or to set up a uniform national 
system of control. The country might wait twenty 
years or longer, and then agree to try a federal system 
in place of forty-eight state systems. It might wait 
still longer, and find public opinion ripe for some modi- 
fied form of prohibition. Congress would have jurisdic- 
tion; but unless public opinion demanded uniform laws 
the states would be unhampered. 

Even if the Senate proposal as reported by Mr. Blaine 
of Wisconsin should prove acceptable at one end of the 
Capitol, it would have little chance at the other. 
Straight repeal in the House, as pressed upon that body 
by Speaker Garner on the first day of the session (De- 
cember 5), was voted by a large majority but failed to 
secure the requisite two-thirds endorsement. It does 
not seem likely that Congress at this session can agree 
upon the form of a repeal amendment to be submitted 
to the states. 

The Democratic platform demanded the immediate 
adoption of a measure authorizing the sale of beer re- 
gardless of prohibition repeal. A bill to authorize the 
manufacture and sale of beer containing 3.2 per cent. 
of alcohol was vigorously debated in the House in the 
early part of January. The Democratic leaders favor- 
ed it, hoping to obtain more than $100,000,000 of reve- 
nue from a tax on the output of breweries. At Albany, 
a plan was agreed upon according to which Governor 
Lehman would appoint seven citizens to join with a 
member of each branch of the Legislature to draw up 
and report some plan for regulating the beer industry 
in New York State. It was current rumor, last month, 
that breweries in many places were prepared to resume 
business, without waiting for legal encouragement. 
There has arisen a situation that is unfortunate, chiefly 
because the Eighteenth Amendment is discredited with- 
out being repealed. 
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THE LATE GENERAL JOHN J. CARTY 


IN NovemBeER, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had to face some of the 
consequences of his success at the 
polls. He was still Governor of 
New York, which was a big job 
by itself. He had gone through a strenuous electoral 
campaign, the strategics of which were aimed at victory 
on November 8, rather than at the duties and obliga- 
tions that lay beyond. In December, the President- 
elect while finishing his work as Governor was trying 
to find out how much or how little he ought to be con- 
cerned with the foreign and domestic problems about 
which the statesmen at Washington were contending, 
with confused and indecisive minds. He could not agree 
with President Hoover on the best way to confer with 
European governments. As regards domestic issues he 
did not seem ready to speak boldly on repeal, on beer, 
on reorganizing government departments, or on the 
complicated problems of taxation and expenditure. 

In January, however, Mr. Roosevelt’s habit of mind 
forced him into serious contact with governmental 
questions. It is his nature to be active, and to meet 
situations somewhat eagerly rather than to “wait and 
see.” -It is probable that before the middle of January 
he had realized that the Seventy-thirc (ongress must be 
organized and set at work soon after ‘{auguration day. 
It was plain, also, that he had come tof: full realization 
of the imperative need that there sho€!a be non-parti- 
san continuity in our external policies. ®His conferences 
with Secretary Stimson, Mr. Normax§, Davis, Colonel 
House and others were frankly devote 3 to our foreign 
interests. 

There is no reason to think that ti 
ministration will be less courteous | 
foreign governments than the Hoove 
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has been. The European debt controversy will not be 
settled by oratory, much less by rude manners. Ob- 
viously nothing can be done on our side until the Euro- 
pean governments have some proposals to make which 
are concrete and worth considering. The proper Ameri- 
can policy, therefore, is to be good-tempered but not to 
force the subject for the present. There is very little 
truth in the constant assertion that the debts are a 
vital factor, one way or the other, in the business de- 
pression that has affected all countries. We are anxious 
to believe that Europe has begun to take the lessons of 
the Great War to heart. But there is nothing we can 
do to hasten the moral and spiritual processes that must 
precede disarmament agreements and economic co- 
operation. Sanity will return in due time. 

Our policy should be to let Europe alone as much as 
possible, look to our own defences, protect our own 
interests, and allow European history to go on writing 
its pages year by year. Our passionate concern for a 
Europe that has small interests in North America or 
South America except for its own enrichment, has been 
expensive and futile. At this time we should center at- 
tention upon our own public affairs. It is to be hoped 
that the incoming Administration may find itself im- 
bued with this spirit, and may proceed accordingly. 

We are glad to publish an impressive picture of world 
conditions in 1932 by Europe’s most eminent apostle of 
peace, the Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. A son of Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Cecil has spent his lifetime in public 
work, and he has been England’s foremost representa- 
tive at Geneva and in many official conferences. He 
hopes that 1933 may, by way of contrast, prove a 
wonder-working year as he considers disarmament, the 
forthcoming Economic Conference, and the various pos- 
sibilities for better relations among the governments of 
Europe especially. Lord Cecil is well known to many 
American public men of both parties. In the course 
of the present year Americans will be joining Euro- 
peans of good will like Lord Cecil in discussing ways to 
reduce military costs and to improve commercial rela- 
tions. Lord Cecil will think it a good sign for 1933 that 
Franklin Roosevelt agrees with Herbert Hoover in 
favoring an embargo upon the shipment of war ma- 
terial to foreign belligerents. 


SITUATIONS Across the Pacific will 


Looking on also have to be observed and 
at Conflicts noted by the new Administration. 
in China It will be well to remember that 


Japan is one of the great powers 
at the present time, and that China is a geographical 
designation. Doubtless the people of China have ahead 
of them the reasonable opportunity to become the fore- 
most political and military power of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. But the element of time is essential; and the 
future China must come into being by its own pro- 
cesses. At the present time there is no Chinese govern- 
ment capable of exercising any authority whatsoever to 
the northward of the Great Wall. 


The alternatives in Manchuria are (1) some sort of 


order and protection for agriculture and commerce 
under Japanese influence, and (2) universal brigandage 
and chaos. We are publishing an article in this number 
that summarizes the so-called Lytton Report to the 
League of Nations as rendered by an investigating com- 
mittee under the able chairmanship of a British expert. 
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The trouble with the Lytton Report, and with the 
whole attitude of Geneva towards the Manchurian con- 
troversy, lies in the fact that they deal too much with 
treaty rights, and too little with historic forces. Japan 
has necessary business in Manchuria, and is intent upon 
carrying it on. To China belongs the shadow of sov- 
ereignty under the law of nations. But it so happens 
that China, for many years past, has not been able to 
govern herself, much less to stabilize the region that is 
now called Manchukuo. 

It is a great pity that Japan and China will not settle 
their own affairs without incurring the terrible cost of 
armed conflict at the gateways of the Great Wall. Pos- 
sibly if Geneva had let the situation alone the Chinese 
would not have been impelled by false hopes to mass 
great armies at points where Japanese bombing planes 
must surely take heavy toll of young Chinese lives. 
The Chinese and Japanese peoples have learned many 
bad lessons from Europe, and very few good ones. If 
left to themselves they will probably adjust present dif- 
ferences. They ought to codperate amiably, for mutual 
advantage. The Geneva League can do nothing further. 

China always has the boycott in reserve with which 
to inflict penalties upon Japanese trade. A brief article 
in our present number shows how the method of boy- 
cotts and industrial strikes defeated the debt-collecting 
expedition of France when the Ruhr was invaded in 
1923. Japan can keep order in Manchuria, but cannot 
punish the Chinese people. The Allies have learned that 
they cannot collect money from Germany if the Ger- 
mans decide not to pay. Our American people must un- 
derstand that we cannot collect governmental debts 
from unwilling creditors across the Atlantic, and we 
should accept once for all the fact that England, France, 
Belgium and Italy will pay when and as they like. 

It seems very difficult for us to learn that their pay- 
ing or not paying in accordance with their previous 
agreements concerns themselves almost entirely. There 
is nothing that we can do to make them pay their debts 
if they are bound to find pretexts for postponement 
or default. The intercourse with foreign peoples that 
is really valuable is that of trade, commerce, travel, 
and unofficial relationships. Friendship between gov- 
ernments cannot go far beyond good manners in diplo- 
matic intercourse. Friendship between people, on the 
contrary, is valuable beyond all calculation. It is our 
business as private Americans to enlarge our friendly 
relations with the British, the French, the Germans, and 
the citizens of all countries near and far. 

Governments cannot make friendships between na- 
tions, but the friendliness of private persons across 
boundary lines can make foreign policies friendly. 
Everything that improves commerce and promotes the 
intercourse of science and literature will bear upon dis- 
armament, debt solutions, tariffs, and other govern- 
mental problems. The year 1933 finds us endeavoring 
to shape a new era of autonomy and sovereignty for the 
people of the Philippine Islands. It finds Great Britain 
seeking agreements with leaders of India upon a federal 
constitution for the people of that vast nation. It finds 
new political tension between England and Ireland. 
Not to extend the list it is enough to say that every 
country finds extraordinary problems, domestic and 
foreign, now confronting its people. Let us hope with 
Lord Cecil that a year which opens so anxiously may 
end with a record of substantial achievements. 
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Will 1933 Be “Annus Mirabilis”? 





By VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD 


Proresson ARNOLD ToynseE in the last volume 
of his annual Survey of International Affairs, 
has called 1932 annus terribilis. It has in truth been 
a period of deep human misery, of spreading poverty 
and decay which has not often been exceeded in the 
last thousand years. Socially, economically, and politi- 
cally, mankind has moved backward. How far is this 
process likely to continue in the forthcoming year and 
what signs, if any, of improvement can be discerned? 

There are two connected truths which must be fully 
grasped before these questions can be answered. First, 
the world has not experienced during the last three 
years any great natural calamity, which would account 
for the weakening of the structure of society. Har- 
vests have not failed: no new and deadly plague has 
arisen to destroy men and beasts: no great earthquake 
or change in climate has affected the fundamental con- 
ditions of life in the centres of population. 

Secondly, disaster has come not through a weaken- 
ing of effort, a failure of producing or consuming 
power, but through defective organization. The soil 
is still as fertile and a man can still extract from it 
as much food by his year’s work. Appetites have not 
shrunk suddenly and the human desire for food and 
comfort remains constant. But the mechanism by 
which supply can meet demand has broken down, and 
while millions are underfed and underclothed, other 
millions are burning crops that have become valueless 
to them, and living in poverty and idleness because 
the mills in which they used to work are shut down. 

This failure of organization is due to a failure of 
confidence between country and country and between 
man and man. 

The immediate cause of the collapse was the War. 
Perhaps the political organization of the world was 
out of date. Anyhow the War came; our elaborate 
system of credit broke and its failure weakened every 
other part of the structure. 

The first to feel the strain were the social and polit- 
ical departments. In Germany, Russia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Turkey, Spain, there were revolutions; in Italy 
and Jugoslavia, Fascism. Even in such relatively 
stable countries as France, Great Britain, and the 
United States, there was great unrest. 

Everywhere the economic framework cracked. Con- 
structed on credit and confidence the building could 
not withstand the disruptive stresses which political 
and social failure had concentrated upon it. Financial 
and economic difficulties were immensely increased by 
political “remedies.” Tariffs, war-debts, reparations 
and exchange restrictions were the wedges that finally 
rent asunder the economic unity of the civilized world. 

Where every man is a potential enemy, no one has 
the leisure or energy to do anything but preserve his 
own life. Gradually the truth of this is recognized 
and men band together in groups pledged not to molest 
each other and to protect every member of the group 
against aggression from outside. 
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During the last thousand years the groups over 
most of the earth’s surface have become stabilized as 
nations, highly organized within their own frontiers, 
suspicious and hostile to all beyond them. When the 
nations came into being there were in most cases racial 
or geographical reasons for their size and limits, but 
scientific discovery and particularly the speeding up 
of transport had largely invalidated those reasons by 
the beginning of this century. Differences of race, 
language, color had become less important than com- 
munity of economic interests, habits of life, ways of 
thought. New York, both mentally and physically, 
was closer to London than York had been a hundred 
years before. But the sentiment of nationality had 
become stereotyped, and prevented the necessary polit- 
ical adaptation to the new social and economic condi- 
tions. Once again the world’s hard-won security failed. 


HAT IS THE position we have reached to-day. 

All over the world life has become dangerous 
and uncertain. Men’s hearts are failing them for fear. 
Every nation is suspicious of its neighbors; selfish in- 
dividualism, masquerading as patriotism, is destroy- 
ing the very foundations of civilization. Is it too late 
to turn back ? 

For my part I believe the change is possible. Already 
there are signs that humanity as a whole is beginning 
to realize its own peril. Just as the original barba- 
rians were forced to form groups from sheer self- 
interest, so civilized man is being driven by the pres- 
sure of circumstance to rely upon a world collective 
system. The first outward proof of this was the forma- 
tion of the League of Nations after the War. 

And the mere creation of the League was in itself a 
great step forward. For the first time the idea of an 
organized world order was embodied in a practical 
machine. The power and utility of the machine must de- 
pend on the force of world opinion which is its fuel. 
The League can do nothing by itself, but in eyery coun- 
try men and women who have realized the futity of the 
old nationalist system find in the League the i 
of their dreams for a new and better system 








each fresh disaster that overtakes the world, s: 
of opinion behind the League itself gathers 
The future of civilization depends on whether § nis opin- 
ion can make itself effective before the disrupY-e forces 
of nationalism have so impoverished the wor},;‘ that re- 
construction is impossible. |The success or faire of the 
Disarmament Conference will be the acid tes* 

It may be that realization will come toc * ite, and 
that a long period of barbarism lies ahead. §I prefer 
to look upon our present troubles as the firval ordeal 
through which we must pass to reach a new xaowledge 
and security, more solid because more broadly founded 
than any that have preceded them. If that be so, 1933 
will be annus mirabilis, and this dark new year the 
prelude to a radiant dawn. 
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Two Answers 











[= WILDFIRE, quite 
as dreadful and 
even more rapid, the word 
Technocracy has_ spread 
across the face of the land. 
Specialists in the written 
language may argue pro and 
con as to whether this word 
is two years old or ten; they will not deny that it 
came into general use only three months ago. But 
the conversationalist engaged either in idle chatter or 
in profound discussion is already the embodiment of 
embarrassment if he cannot talk Technocracy. 

A group of serious thinkers, under the hospitable 
roof of the department of engineering at Columbia 





By Sykes, N. Y. Beoning Post 
FOOD for thought but 
tough to assimilate. 


University, has been engaged for many months in what - 


is essentially a statistical study of economic trends. 
They call it the Energy Survey of North America. 
The first “news release” of their findings came in 
August. It would have fallen upon deaf ears had it 
come in a prosperous or even a normal period; but with 
eleven million unemployed the stage was all set and 
the audience was sympathetic. 

Technocracy, we are told, means “governance by 
science.” It has not yet found a medium of expression 
which can be understood by the man in the street. For 
example (we quote from an authorized statement) : 
“Technocracy is a method of scientific procedure in 
operating a mechanism of a continental order of mag- 
nitude and not one of political partisanship based 
either upon class antipathy or class dominance.” 

Further: “Technocracy considers that technological 
procedure and equipment are not a social menace, but 
that the interference control of a price system and the 
operation of technological procedures and equipment 
in the conversion of available energy into use forms and 
services, under a price system, is a growing menace to 
the stability of our social structure.” 

In still another statement Howard Scott, Director of 
Technocracy, writes: ‘“Technocracy’s methods are the 
result of a synthetic integration of the physical sciences 
that pertain to the determination of all functional 
sequences of social phenomena.” 


This he amplifies: ‘“Technocracy makes one basic . 


postulate: that the phenomena involved in the func- 
tional operation of a social mechanism are metrical. It 
defines science as ‘the methodology of the determina- 
tion of the most probable.’ Technocracy, therefore, 
assumes from its postulate that there already exist 
fundamental and arbitrary units which, in conjunction 
with derived units, can be extended to form a new and 
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The New Doctrine 


WHAT IS this Technocracy that is frightening businessmen and their 
wives? Is this fear justified? Probably not. The following articles tell why. 


basic method for the quantitative analysis and de- 
termination of the next most probable state of any 
social mechanism. Technocracy further states that, as 
all organic and inorganic mechanisms involved in the 
operation of the social macrocosm are energy-consum- 
ing devices, therefore the basic metrical relationships 
are: the factor of energy conversion, or efficiency ; and 
the rate of conversion of available energy of the mech- 
anism as a functional whole in a given area per time 
unit.” These are their own statements. 

Our Technocrats have no one to blame but them- 
selves if their lingo is misunderstood and their theories 
are misinterpreted. Scientists, technologists, physicists, 
and biochemists—this is their own self-description— 
have failed to employ journalists. 

But these men do more than use words. They state 
as facts that a single machine can be built with nine 
million times the “output capacity” of the average 
human being; that the installed horse-power of the 
United States, if operated to full capacity, would be 
equivalent to the human labor of over five times the 
present total world population. Therefore they see 
only increasing unemployment. 

Some definite statements have been made, in the 
name of Technocracy, regarding decreasing numbers of 
men employed in certain steel-mill operations, in elec- 
tric-lamp manufacture, and such. These were often 
challenged, and quite too often disproved. 

Most recent official statements from Technocracy 
disclaim any prediction either of doom or chaos, though 
“we must face the inconvenience of change.” And we 
are permitted to understand that the change will be 
orderly only if it is under technological control. 

Although no one seems to be able to interpret Tech- 
nocracy to the ordinary human intelligence, it would 
seem to be something of this sort: 

The Technocrats are making what they call an en- 
ergy survey of North America. 

This survey shows that machines are rapidly dis- 
placing human labor. 

This displacement is becoming so rapid that it 
threatens to overthrow our social structure. 

Our price or money system thus becomes unwork- 
able, we are told, and the only future basis for deter- 
mining the price of products or the value of labor is in 
terms of energy. 

The Technocrats imply that if we will turn over 
the country to them to run, accept their energy cer- 
tificates for our pay, and wipe out our present capi- 
talistic system, all will be well. Otherwise, we face 
doom and destruction. 
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A Common Sense Basis for Confidence 


By S. M. 


KINTNER 


Vice-President in Charge of Engineering, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


A= PHILOSOPHY, if such it may be termed, 
has recently been projected upon a weary 
world, ready to listen to almost anything which ap- 
pears sufficiently different from the system of civiliza- 
tion so unpopular at present. 

Whatever the exponents of this new philosophy may 
be, and there seems to be considerable confusion as to 
just what their name implies, it must be admitted 
that they are good psychologists. They chose a time 
when a new and revolutionary doctrine could gain, if 
not credence, at least general publicity and they rec- 
ognize the well known fact that if such a doctrine be 
sufficiently sensational it need not adhere too strictly 
to a factual basis. 

I do not propose in this brief article to point out 
in detail the fallacies of this new philosophy: that has 
been done effectively by other men who, like myself, 
prefer fact to fancy. Thinking people are already 
turning away in disappointment from a thesis which at 
first seemed to challenge the serious consideration of 
every person who was honestly and openmindedly 
seeking light on our economic problems. 

When a doctrine, especially one affecting the welfare 
of so many human beings, is advanced for the consid- 
eration of the general public, it is customary to pre- 
sent all the data accumulated together with the de- 
ductions made from that data. In the present in- 
stance, however, we have been presented with only the 
deductions—the data from which these deductions 
were made has not been made public. Perhaps if the 
data were placed before a broader and more open- 
minded jury, quite different conclusions would be ar- 
rived at than those which have been somewhat vaguely 
advanced. 

True progress is based on retaining the best of an 
existing system and adding to it factors that will im- 
prove it and make it more widely beneficial. To de- 
stroy an existing system no matter how, badly it has 
functioned due to prolonged abnormal conditions, in 
favor of a little understood and wholly untried system, 
Savors more of revolution than evolution. Good judg- 
ment would prompt us to try out a wholly new sys- 
tem in a small way and then if it proved to be superior 
te an older system, its application could be broadened. 

Our existing system of exchange has been built up 
over the centuries and has adequately met all condi- 
tions imposed upon it since commerce between human 
beings first began. Any proposal to deliberately set 
aside this system based on supply and demand, and 
substitute a hazy theoretical arrangement based on 
units of power, is too fantastic for serious considera- 
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tion. Human nature has changed but little through 
the centuries. We will forever have wants that some- 
one will be able to supply and these wants will in- 
crease, for it is true that the more the desire for pos- 
session is satisfied, the greater becomes the desire for 
further possessions. And just so long will we need a 
tangible medium of exchange that people will recog- 
nize and desire. 

So many prophesies of the past that sounded a 
warning of a finished world have proven so foolish, 
when viewed in the light of subsequent events, that it 
must take a brave, and I might add, foolish man to 
record his opinion to that effect as a result of our 
present troubles. 

Science which increases knowledge, creates beauty 
or extends man’s control over natural forces, is a form 
of culture that directly concerns itself with the social 
and economic advancement of mankind. Scientific re- 
search is the vital essential of the present to insure 
orderly procession in the march toward new and better 
standards of living. 


Hw WE ARE on the brink of new and prob 

greater discoveries. Research cannot ! 
checked without serious consequences to the pres 
and future generations. It must keep abreast or ah 
of its great protagonist, engineering, which takes 

findings of the research worker, subjects them to } 
plied scientific, social and economic laws, and then 
lows on to give the world new facts, new methods, 1§-: 
materials, and new conveniences for a broader <4: 
fuller existence. 

As one walks through great factories, or studies he 
processes of modern industry, he cannot fail to of 
impressed by the great amount of labor-saving : 
chinery and, consequently, the large output of prod* ct 
per unit of labor employed. However, it is not safe 
to draw conclusions from that observation alone. 

Some of these vast industries have been created from 
nothing, insofar as their effect on labor is concerned. 

This is apparent when for example we think of the 
millions employed today in the automobile industry 
—in the making, the selling and servicing of the large 
number of such mechanisms, whereas fifty years ago 
there were none. 

The same lesson can be learned from studies of the 
electrical industry, of which there was none one hun- 
dred years ago; of the radio; of the telephone and 
telegraph; of the motion pictures, first silent and 
later in sound, and a number of other industries 
created from nothing, but now employing millions. 
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Why should we suppose that our possibilities are ex- 
hausted? Is is not reasonable to expect that new in- 
dustries, each demanding an army of workers, will 
appear from the source whence so many have already 
appeared as if by a miracle? 


UT AT THE Hoover Dam is being done a job 

larger than the Egyptian pyramids. It is 
being done in a few years, instead of in several life- 
times—by electric shovels and cableways and other 
machinery, instead of by an army of straining slaves, 
bleeding under the lash. The equivalent of the ma- 
chinery on that construction job, in terms of human 
labor, would run into figures that would sound like 
the census, and yet machinery has not robbed that 
vast imaginary multitude of work; for with hand 
labor the enterprise could not have been thought of 
and, even as it is, there is a very respectable city of 
workers on the spot. 

The conditioning of the air we breathe is a new de- 
velopment that is just in the making. A little study 
will convince anyone that our treatment of our bodies 
might well be termed “barbarous.” In our homes we 
have developed comfort barely beyond the point of 
keeping ourselves warm enough or cool enough. New 
systems of air conditioning are rapidly being made 
available that will filter the air we breathe, wash it 
and purify it, humidify it to the proper point for com- 
fort under any condition of external temperature. 

Our great public buildings, offices, auditoriums, 
schools and churches will all eventually be air-condi- 
tioned, as will our stores, restaurants, hotels and shops. 
Already our railroads are experimenting with similar 
equipment for increasing our comfort and health in 
travel. Eventually our street cars and buses will do 
likewise. Here is a great potential market that will 
not only give new employment to thousands of work- 
ers in building the equipment, but to countless other 
thousands in selling, installing and servicing it. 

At no great distant day most of our homes will 
be equipped with television so that events of the world 
will be brought to our fireside much as radio now 
brings us the finest music and entertainment. Here 
again will be other thousands of jobs in manufactur- 
ing, distributing and servicing this equipment. 

And so one by one other industries now undreamed 
of will take their place alongside of our present in- 
dustries and each will contribute its share of comfort 
and convenience to our living, and each will add its 
quota of employment. I do not look for any one in- 
dustry of gigantic proportions to develop so rapidly 
that it alone will absorb enough of our unemployed 
to pull us out of the present plight, but I do confi- 
dently expect a large number of smaller industries to 
develop, which, in the aggregate, will reverse the tide 
of unemployment. 

When America was just a hundred years old, we 
had a depression. A year or two later a committee 
was appointed to study unemployment. That com- 
mittee reached the conclusion and reported that the 
displacement of men by machines had been so great 
that never again could there be established in the 
United States anything approaching complete employ- 
ment for all American labor. 

Since that time, or in a little over a half century, 
we have advanced farther than in the fifty preceding 
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centuries. We have enjoyed a prosperity at which the 
world still marvels. We have met several crises since, 
and made satisfactory adjustments. We are now in 
process of adjusting ourselves to a new order. I for 
one am supremely confident that even now we are on 
our way to a new, better, more stable and certainly a 
more sane era of progress. 

Obsolescence of men and machines will have a tre- 
mendous bearing on our immediate economic life. New 
industries are in the offing but must await improved 
markets. When we return to better times those of us 
at the helm today will be several years older than we 
were when the depression struck—so will our idle ma- 
chines. That’s not a hopeless outlook—new men and 
new machines will be waiting to take our places. 

Contrast the parents of this generation who have 
had, by the grace of technological improvement, some 
hours each day to spend with their families, with those 
of the last generation. Then the father and mother 
drudged from early morn to dark, he in the field, she 
in the kitchen or at the wash tub. 

Then with the use of power and the machine, the 
emancipation of man actually began. 

Transportation enlarged man’s useful sphere of 
social and business activity by many miles. For the 
farmer his markets were brought hours or days nearer 
his home. In urban communities rapid transit was the 
first instrument to separate business and the home, and 
the great American suburb came into being. 

Many of us have witnessed the change in working 
hours, first from sun-up to sun-down, in the earliest 
days of this generation, to a twelve-hour day—now 
we are likely approaching a six-hour day, and the per 
cent. of change is much greater than the preceding 
ones and, consequently, more difficult to adjust. 

No doubt the tendency of the age toward shorter and 
shorter working time will continue. Furthermore, it 
is highly probable that as we work more into this new 
order of things, workers will enter active work at a 
later period than now, and, similarly, retire at an 
earlier period in their lives. 

That production per man-power has been so material- 
ly increased is to my mind not the prime cause for 
alarm. The real menace is in the fact that so little 
progress has been made in balancing the earning power 
of all producers so that they in turn could buy continu- 
ously the products of others. 

Under-distribution, not over-production is our real 
problem. Virtually everybody wants more of the prod- 
ucts of our machines than he now has—this was true 
even in the days of prosperity. The wants of man are 
never satisfied. 

Who would advocate retracing our steps and throw- 
ing away all our labor-saving machines, in order that 
we might have more jobs? Surely no one who gives 
the question serious thought. What is needed is a 
modified plan of operation that will give due consider- 
ation to our new order of things, and permit us to enjoy 
this millenium of freedom from drudgery and leisure 
for thought and pleasure—the end toward which we 
have all striven so long and the real purpose for which 
the machine was devised. 

Such a plan to be successful must still hold out re- 
wards for the ones who do the best in still further im- 
proving conditions. Human nature has not changed 
and the incentive to do better must still be preserved. 
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A Chemist Answers Technocracy 














Beeaxers AHEAD! The 
alarm sounds from out of 
the mist. It is the cry of 
technocracy hopelessly adrift 
on a sea of despair. With 
bearings lost and eyes be- 
fogged they conjure up with- 
out restraint all manner of 
will-o’-the-wisps. 

Historically speaking, the 
introduction of steam power 
in the last quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century marks 
the beginning of the great 
Mechanical Revolution. This 
point marks also the begin- 
ning of modern history. Mass 
production and the system of 
interchangeable parts in man- 
ufacture, closely following the 
mid-point of the Nineteenth 
Century, inaugurated our in- 
dustrial era. Throughout the 
greater part of the past 150 
years, often spoken of as the Machine Age, we have 
noted that each advance in manufacture contributed in 
greater or less extent toward the displacement of hand 
labor. Such displacements indeed have made for a 
growing and steady advance in new manufacture. 

In 1919 the term “technocracy” was introduced by 
William H. Smyth of Berkeley, California, to signify a 
future state of governance by technicians. There was 
envisaged a new technical order as a gauge and direc- 
tive influence upon our economic system. In recent 
magazine and newspaper articles a corps of engineers 
have given vent to utterings in similar vein but of such 
nature as to arouse apprehensions and promote the 
gloomiest of forebodings. Readers have been deluged 
with a mass of data offered in proof of utterly futile 
assumptions. Indeed the statements that issue from 
this engineering sanctum are suffused with an incon- 
gruity and incompatability highly irritating to the 
normal mind. 

These latter-day technocrats marvel at the advance 
of the machine. They appear unaware that this evolu- 
tion has been in steady progress for close upon a cen- 
tury and a half, and will continue as long as intelligence 
reigns. Each decade records and will continue to 
record increasing betterment 
over the decade before. 

Upon examination of the 
actual conditions in industry 
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By WILLIAM J. HALE 


Director, Organic Chemical Research, 
The Dow Chemical Company 


THE PART that chemistry is playing in our modern world 
is vividly described by Dr. Hale in his new book "Chemis- 
try Triumphant." An extensive review of this book will 
be found on page 6 of this magazine. 





EPISTEMOCRACY 


at the heyday of our overpro- 
duction, in 1929, we find that 
in this country we consumed 
94 per cent. of the entire out- 
put of our manufactures. As 
affecting both industrial and 
agricultural products, our 
home consumption for that 
year was practically 90 per 
cent. of the total. Obviously 
the drift (at that time) of our 
farm labor to the city, in sup- 
plying the demands of indus- 
try, could not have _ been 
instituted by any marked dis- 
charge of hand labor by 
reason of the advance in ma- 
chine operations; rather was 
it a balance in labor itself 
wherein the development of 
efficient machinery, in old 
and new industry, called for 
more help. In 1900 we re- 
corded 383 breadwinners per 
thousand of population, and yet after a most rapid rise 
in mechanization in industry this number had increased 
to 398 per thousand in 1929. 

As the machine becomes more and more automatic 
in control, there is ever required an increase in skilled 
labor for maintenance work, and particularly for instal- 
lation of improvements in working mechanism. So 
great is this latter factor that we shall soon need to 
seek super-skilled labor and an overabundance of such 
if the machine is to survive. 

No one questions the economic necessity of forcing 
a release in the less-skilled labor, such that a stepping 
down in position must continue until that time when 
many of the former machine-employed will have sub- 
graduated into the ranks of common labor. To speak 
of this as technological unemployment is a misnomer ; 
we might as well describe students who fail to graduate 
as the educational uneducated. 

Since the early days of the Mechanical Revolution 
we have witnessed remarkable progress in physics. 
Electrical studies in particular stand out as of striking 
originality. There will be no abatement in these pur- 
suits. In the meantime the study of chemistry has 
come to the fore. By 1890 molecular structure was 
understood; many naturally 
occurring compounds had 
yielded to synthesis. Over- 
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topping all else, an insight 
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FURNITURE CARVING by machinery. One craftsman can operate twelve cutting tools. 

The tool actually in the man's hand is a pointer, which is passed over a pattern while the 

real tools carve their way into the wood blocks securely fastened to the table. In this 
picture the pieces being carved are large, and every second tool is not operating. 


into nature’s methods had become discernible—such as 
the building-up of the sugar molecule. 

The general urge to synthesize everything spread 
chemical studies far and wide. Both in the organic 
and the inorganic chemical world was this influence 
felt. By 1897 the commercial manufacture of indigo 
was a fact. By 1913 the manufacture: of ammonia 
(with consequent nitric acid and fertilizers) was ac- 
complished. Thus the replacement of natural sources 
for the King of Dyes, and the King of Fertilizers and 
of Wars, was won. Synthesis of naturally occurring 
compounds has forced man to reévaluate everything 
upon its synthetic counterpart, i. e., upon strictly chem- 
ical considerations. The Chemical Revolution was 
upon us. 

This great catastrophe has well-nigh wrecked all that 
man so far has accomplished. The World War was 
merely the first gun in the battle. The outcome, now 
that reconstruction days are about to begin, may be 
expressed in just a few words: “Henceforth all 
products of commerce may command no more than 
their replacement values on a chemical basis.” 

Were these technocrat engineers trained in the sci- 
ences they certainly would have chosen a broader term 
for their signboard. Technocracy comes from Greek 
roots, one meaning skill, art, or craft, and the other 
meaning strength. The word denotes the power of 
the craftsman, a ruling by technicians. A far more 
comprehensive term would be Epistemocracy, denoting 
a ruling by scientists. 

The Chemical Revolution that is upon us bids us 
proceed chemically and under chemical supervision. 
If we would select any particular branch of scientific 
control or governance, certainly reason would dictate it 
be physical or chemical; for this is none other than a 
chemical world, and all we do must follow in accord 
with physical laws. Thus Chemocracy might signify 
the chemical rule. In the Eighteenth Century, in 
France, a school of Physiocracy was established to study 
a governance by the natural powers. 

The engineer is ever delighted in the consummation 
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of some tangible accomplishment, 
and enthralled by the smooth work. 
ing mechanism before him. The ma- 
chine becomes his fetish; and life to 
him is a grand succession of co. 
ordinating parts. The scientist, on 
the other hand, sees one wheel just 
about as round as any other wheel, 
and the enthronement of any co. 
ordinated set of wheels (a factory) 
as a totally obsolete and _ flimsy 
makeshift. To the scientist, life js 
just a tolerance of imperfections on 
the part of man. 

By the way of illustration, the 
engineer looks upon the automobile 
as a masterpiece. To the scientist 
it is a monstrosity. The motor, or 
driving unit, of excessive weight, is 
placed as far away from point of 
service as is physically possible and 
still retain it in the car. Hydro- 
carbons are supplied as motor fuel, 
and imperfectly mixed with air, of 
which only one-fifth can possibly 
react, and about three-fourths of all energy developed 
is dissipated through clumsy structure of moving parts, 
Some 60 square feet of space are required for the con- 
traption, and this enables generally the transportation 
of 2 square feet of sitting man hither and thither 
through lanes in an open garage mistakenly called 
streets. 


pr WHAT ADVANCE have we here over the old 
ox-cart, save for speed? As an energy source, 
the ox is cheaper of maintenance, suffers less deprecia- 
tion, and furthermore contributes fertilizer as a con- 
stant by-product. The materials of construction for 
automobiles were obsolete years ago. Light alloys and 
cellulosic plastics should constitute the entire make-up 
of a real car. Lumber, glass, and leather, and most 
steel (save for about 25 pounds per car) should be 
banished from the automobile industry. 

In reverting to an illustration by the technocracy 
writers, we shall grant that 100 men in modernly con- 
structed brick plants, operating continuously, may well 
supply the total demand as of yesterday for bricks in 
this country. But, will these engineers maintain that 
transportation of these bricks from the several centers 
can be accomplished economically? Will they main- 
tain that these machines without much hand labor are 
capable of adjustment to meet the demands in chemical 
and physical composition of delivered brick? Will they 
maintain a stolid outlook on humanity, and presuppose 
that bricks will long be in use? Chemically speaking, 
bricks should have gone the way of adobe mud blocks, 
and that a decade ago. 

Obsolescence is the mighty determinant of all in- 
dustry. Nothing that we do today has any value on the 
morrow. Hence, we are destined to work forever in 
tearing down that which our forefathers so wisely built 
and which we so foolishly have been taught to value. 
Greater and greater becomes the need for countless 
armies devoted to tasks of improvement and recon- 
struction. Augmentation of this force is made possible 
through release of labor by the machine. 
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Civilization is ever more exacting in its 
demands. To this end our educational stand- 
ards must rise ever higher and higher. In 
such service, the advance in mechanization 
will call for better training on the part of 
skilled labor, and better husbandry in the 
supply of raw products of growing complex- 
ities. In this lies the hope for an enlighten- 
ment stage of mankind. There are upwards 
of one million research problems now crying 
for immediate attention; would that as 
many as five men could be found for each 
problem. 

In failing to recognize the accelerated step 
by which obsolescence stalks among us, we 
have been sorely remiss. Industrialists have 
been wont to weigh too lightly this telling 
factor. The wonderfully equipped manu- 
facturing establishments of a few years ago, 
wherein no provisions had been made for 
complete scrapping of machinery and instal- 
lation of new equipment, found all too soon 
that the entire properties were worth naught 
above their scrap value. Old-time book- 
valuations for a plant proved to be joke- 
valuations. 

The normal growth of any manufacturing 
plant demands a constant and rapid replace- 
ment of machinery at every turn. As much 
as 25 per cent. of the net earnings of a com- 
pany should be devoted to research, and an- 
other 25 per cent. to demolition and replace- 
ment. Of the remaining 50 per cent., an ap- 
proximately equal division may be made between divi- 
dends and bank surplus. 

No machine installation can ever carry great value. 
Its depreciation will proceed at such rate as to make 
doubtful the ability on the part of the manufacturers 
to install improvements without an excessive amount 
of hand labor. The banishment of hand labor by 
machines becomes all the more ridiculous when we 
recognize that the greater the number of parts to any 
machine the greater the points of obsolescence. 


oO” PRICE SYSTEM is not perfect. It merits 
closer study. The introduction of a new en- 
ergy unit as a critical factor in the system is not likely 
to clarify the present situation. Energy units of every 
kind carry a value of the most variable nature—widely 
different even between adjoining counties. The price 
system is certainly not altogether to blame for the 
debacle of 1929. Choose any units you wish, and lend 
to foreign countries in order that they may buy all of 
our 10 per cent. overproduction and eventually a col- 
lapse must come at the time when we cease lending. 
When one reads that one billion horse-power is now 
developed in the United States, and that this power is 
capable of replacing the work of over ten billion -men 
(five times the population of the earth), nothing more 
need be said to stamp the work of these technocrats as 
highly etherial. The evidence is thus established that 
man has progressed quite well, and with the help of 
intelligent fellow-men will advance still more rapidly. 
There is no cause for worry if we attain one million 
horse power per man by 2000 A.D.; such power may 
not sufficiently suffice, then, for the requisites of life. 
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Ewing Galloway 


TECHNOCRACY CALCULATES that 4000 men with modern machinery could have 
harvested the American wheat crop of 1929. This in turn, they figure, could 
have been turned into flour in the Minneapolis mills at the rate of 30,000 
barrels a day per man. In that year, 1929, we produced 154,000,000 barrels of 
flour, the work of only seventeen men, if you apply the technocrats’ figures. 
But the milling industry actually employed over 27,000 men in that year. 


It is utter nonsense to calculate that 6,000,000 men 
of the period of 1830 would be required to cultivate and 
harvest the American wheat crop of 1929, and that to- 
day only 4000 men need be employed to accomplish the 
same job. Why not calculate the number of Ancient 
Egyptians who would be called for in this task? Wheat 
was not their primary crop—nor for that matter is it 
likely to be ours 100 years hence. 

The breakdown in our system of distribution is of far 
more concern to our social order; we are confronted 
with an abundance in the face of poverty. Debt claims 
against industry which are not amortized in the shortest 
time are the aftermath of an unscientifically adminis- 
tered society. 

Distribution, then, must be completely revamped. 
The old-fashioned railway, most backward of all 
financial enterprises, must be reconstituted as a modern 
transportation system. Think of those old-time engines 
built for weight; tiny power units of little cost must 
pull tiny cars of little weight, but at tremendous speed. 
Think of transportation charges on one ton of coal 
over a distance of several hundred miles as equivalent 
to five times the original cost of the coal. Transporta- 
tion costs can easily be reduced to one-third. 

Tremendous losses have been sustained by our popu- 
lace, and much more is still to be lost before liquidation 
has run its course. Finally, there must come the 
awakening, when chemical valuation shall be the cri- 
terion in a world of commerce—agricultural and in- 
dustrial. Never again should prices be allowed to 
transcend chemical values. In such an era, technocracy 
would never supersede democracy, the democracy of an 
enlightened people. 
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WW ou HATE the idea of charity. Even 
more than men, they dislike being ‘‘on the 
town.” When they lose their jobs they make every 
sacrifice, they exhaust every resource, before they turn 
to society for help. What few things they have are 
pawned or sold at pitifully low prices. The cheapest 
rooms and the minimum amount of food suffice. Ac- 
cording to the reports of social workers, food is the 
first thing that goes when a woman gets up against it, 
and appearance and clothes are the last. This is not 
vanity as much as self-preservation. They know that 60 
per cent. of their chances of getting a job depends on 
their appearance. 

They half-starve themselves. But they do not go to 
bread lines, nor do they eat at soup kitchens. Any one 
who has marveled because there are no women in bread 
lines should realize that it is not because there are no 
hungry women. It is because they believe that any 
public parade of poverty is degrading. They choose, 
instead, to live on an unbelievably small amount of 
food, or to eat in the comparative privacy of the soup 
kitchens. 

New York City, melting-pot of old, and Mecca for 
the ambitious in years of prosperity, has a job on its 
hands which in size and complexity may interest people 
elsewhere. That job is the subject of this story. With 
changes in detail it is a story that could be written of 
any city, large or small, these days. 

There are penny kitchens all over New York, but they 
are localized around Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street. Over there, in one of the ugliest sections of the 
city, where by some irony beauty is sold at wholesale in 
the great flower markets, under the shadow of the “El”, 
are the penny kitchens. You can get bean soup for a 
penny, vegetable stew for five cents, and coffee com- 
plete with sugar and cream for three. You stand up to 
eat, and if the atmosphere is not cheering the food is 
nourishing. It is cheap. And it is not charity. 
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The Woman 
Out of Work 


By 
MARLISE JOHNSTON 





_ Photographs from Girls Service League 


Some girls, when their landlady wearies of having 
them stay on without benefit of rent, ride the subways 
all night. You can stay on a subway indefinitely, for a 
nickel, riding up and down and back and forth, if you 
know the right places to change. It gets cold before 
morning, after the heat is turned off, and you get little 
sleep. But if you are wise you rest during the day 
(when you are not job hunting) in the lounges of de- 
partment stores. Some girls live in this precarious way 
for weeks. Some hire out as domestic help for free room 
and board. Some go on the streets. 

New York City knows all this, and its various social 
agencies are trying to do all they can to care for the new 
poor among its younger generation—its white-collar 
girls. The problem of the self-respecting, independent 
young girl out of work is one of the gravest in the whole 
tragic picture of unemployment. A woman’s pride is an 
integral part of her decency and character. It must be 
hurt as little as possible, and if the girl has to turn to 
charity it should be as an inconspicuous client and not 
as a beggar. 

The unattached woman has emerged as a great prob- 
lem because it is a new one. It is difficult to keep track 
of her, and to help her, unless hunger drives her to the 
wall and she is forced to ask for help. Approximately 
1,150,000 persons are out of work in New York City, 
but the proportion of “unattached” women in this group 
cannot even be estimated. Before their recent enfran- 
chisement, these women would have been less de- 
pendent on their own ability to earn; now they must 
support themselves or starve. They are forced to turn 


- to charity; and organized charity is hard put to it to 


know how to care for this ever-increasing horde. 
There is really no relief agency of long standing that 
is concerned with the care of lone women. Most relief 
is in the hands of family charities, whose work is with 
family units and not with solitary individuals. There 
are 1200 social agencies and 13 large family welfare 
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YOUNG JOB HUNTERS crowd clubrooms of the Girls Service League in New York City, the official. registration 

agency for girls under twenty-one who apply to the city's Emergency Work Bureau. Jobs are found for about one-half 

of the employable girls. So many of the applicants are weakened from hunger and cold that the League serves a 
lunch gratis to bolster their morale. 


agencies—private and public—in New York City. Most 
of them were already organized and functioning in re- 
lief work before the depression. That they have had 
to increase their services enormously is plain on the 
records; they spent $46,274,325 for relief in 1931, and 
in 1932 this huge sum was increased to $79,402,000. 
These organizations have had all they could do to care 
for their own groups without embracing a new service 
for individuals. So new agencies have been formed to 
care for the unattached woman. 


Sian CENTRAL Registration Bureau for Women 
was started on March 1 of last year, to care for 
homeless women and to find places for them to stay. 
Around 3000 women have been cared for through this 
bureau in the past year. With the increase of the white- 
collar class among the poor, new lodgings and shelters 
have been provided to fill the pressing need for ade- 
quate, decent homes for young girls. 

The Municipal Lodging House in New York City, 
which is probably the most famous “flop house” in the 
world—and the favorite subject for sob-sisters—cares 
daily for 200 women of every kind, color, and age. 
The Salvation Army Shelter for women and children is 
similar, as also are several others. These flop-houses 
offer food and sleep. They are not residences in any 
sense of the word, and there are usually limits on the 
length of time a woman may stay. They are more for 
the drifting type of woman; and self respecting girls 
are not sent there, except in emergencies, for the most 
obvious reasons. 

The Salvation Army Canteen for young girls on 
Twenty-ninth Street, a new lodging house, scarcely a 
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month old, is one of the best in the city. It is for white- 
collar girls only, and white girls. It does not place any 
time limit on a girl’s stay. This is important in its 
psychological effect, for the unspoken, well-meant mes- 
sage to “Move On” is disquieting when there is no place 
to move on to. The charity you receive here is unob- 
trusive, tactful, and not as difficult to accept as some. 
If you are a young girl out of work, with no friends and 
no funds, and find your way to this building, you will be 
received quietly and allowed to keep whatever shred of 
pride you have left. You will be asked to give your 
name and address, and if you still have a thin dime 
left you may pay for your supper. Most girls prefer to 
do so. If you do not have a cent it will be all the same. 
The supper you get will not be a wish-fulfilment dream 
of what a supper should be. It will be given to you in 
cafeteria style, and you may eat it with no humiliation 
though perhaps also with no relish. After supper you 
may go to sleep, in a big room, in a little bed, separated 
from all the other 75 little beds by cretonne curtains. 
Or you may go to the living room and talk over with 
other girls your day’s experiences. 

They all have the same story to tell, of employment 
agencies where they have spent the day. Uptown, 
downtown, walking from one place to another; told to 
come back or not to come back. As many as can be are 
placed immediately by the Salvation Army Employment 
Bureau, which is in the same building. Many were em- 
ployed as bell-ringers for Salvation Army kettles at 
Christmas time, for which they received all of three 
dollars a day. 

There is no red tape or condescension about this 
Canteen. For Christmas the girls were given lipsticks, 
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compacts, and silk underwear, chosen by the young 
Army workers who manage the place. You may also 
have a haircut and manicure, free. This understanding 
of the eternal feminine, even if it is down-and-out 
eternal feminine, is good medicine for a shaky morale. 

Younger persons, under twenty-one, go to the Girls 
Service League. This is a charitable organization of 
long standing and high reputation, which has rendered 
invaluable service during the depression. It has been in 
charge of the official employment agency for girls under 
twenty-one, who are sent there by the Emergency Work 
Bureau. During the past year, 16,774 girls were aided 
by the League, a 43 per cent. increase over the preced- 
ing year; 10,188 girls were registered for jobs, a 50 
per cent. increase over 1930-1931. Four hundred girls 
were given homes in the clubhouses. These are beauti- 
ful buildings, in one of the quietest and most dignified 
sections of New York. The meals, prepared by the girls 
themselves, are excellent. If you are a young girl out 
of a job, you have one thing to be thankful for if you 
are under the age limit. 


[* THE free employment exchange which the 
League operates, 1950 girls applied for emer- 
gency jobs last year. One-half of the eligible number 
were placed. Free lunches are given to all the girls who 
apply for work. They are invited as guests, not as ob- 
jects of charity. There is an important although 
subtle difference, to the girls. A studio work room is 
operated, where they are taught sewing and pasting 
trades. When they become proficient they are given 
$8 to $10 a week. A “vestibule school” has been teach- 


ing clerical work and typing. 
The resident girls have been sent there by policemen 
who have found them sleeping in hallways, half- 


starved and not knowing where to turn. Some have 
been brought by their parents, who could not provide 
for daughters out of work. Some have come of them- 
selves. Many of them have been responsible for the 
support of younger children, or mothers. The frantic 
desire for a job—any kind of job—the heavy burden of 
responsibility which they seem to feel, and the intense 
pride which makes them avoid direct relief in the form 
of free lunch money or carfare, is more tragic than any 
bread line. One has grown accustomed to think of 
youth as a period of more or less irresponsible gaiety. 
Some of these children have been working for years. 
Now that they cannot find work they have become 
little old women, burdened down with worry and care. 

In a class with war profiteers are those who take ad- 
vantage of this situation to offer factory work at sweat- 
shop wages. As little as 80 cents has been paid for two- 
and-a-half days’ work. There is no minimum wage in 
New York, but the Girls Service League protects its 
charges as best it can against such exploitation. 

It has been deluged with requests for maids. In 
many cases it has been a perfect solution of an un- 
skilled girl’s problem to put her in an opportunity home, 
to earn a little money at light work and perhaps con- 
tinue her schooling. But advantage is often taken of 
the girl in this way, too, and madam who never had a 
servant before is prone to relegate her to the status of 
the old-fashioned “hired girl.” 

The employment offices for white-collar women over 
twenty-one, the women’s department of the Emergency 
Work Bureau, is in the Associated Charities building 
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on the same floor with the Blue Anchor Society and 
the Catholic Indian Missions. It is one of the busiest 
places in town. There is more singleness of purpose and 
more desperate hope in the atmosphere over there than 
is pleasant to observe. The women are well dressed, 
because they have to be if they wish to find a job. They 
are intelligent looking. They are often pretty. But 
they are extraordinarily subdued and silent. There is 
no laughter or small talk. Neither is there crying, or 
sob-stories ; only a dogged courage and persistence, and 
a hope that today they may get a $12 job. 

Relief here given by the Emergency Work Bureau, 
is in the main in the form of created jobs in non-profit 
organizations for a temporary tide-over period. The 
girls who get these jobs are paid $3 a day for a mini- 
mum of four days a week. The investigation of a girl’s 
former record, of her background and economic status, 
often takes three or four weeks. In the meantime if the 
girl is in desperate want, as many are, she is referred to 
the department of direct relief. Food and shelter have 
been provided for 5698 women within a three months’ 
period, by this Bureau. More than one-half of these 
are girls. If they are homeless they usually are sent 
uptown to Club Marshall for at least two weeks. 

Here they are provided with a free bed and two meals 
a day. The food is good, and although the Club is 
cheerless it is clean. There is, however, an indefinable 
patronizing chill, an intangible atmosphere of charity. 
This is discouraging, but perhaps difficult to remedy. 
The girls here in better years made their own way, and 
earned the right to be patronized by no one. They are 
a nice looking group as a whole, kind and considerate 
to each other. When a girl gets a job she is congratu- 
lated. There is very little jealousy, and more chivalry 
than men usually accredit to women. 

They are so proud that the job of giving them things 
assumes the proportions of a major tactical maneuver. 
They will accept food and shelter because of the 
primary instinct to survive, but clothes and other 
essentials are another matter. They feel that they must 
have an adequate privacy for their stricken poverty. 

It would be wonderful if these girls could have a 
codperative club of their own, if the blind could lead the 
blind, and the unemployed could provide for the unem- 
ployed. Then there would be no one to bestow charity 
except the impersonal city, to which these same girls in 
days past have contributed their own invaluable part. 


HE WOMAN out of work in the big city is not 

merely the ghetto child. She is more likely of 
good breeding and education. Among those interviewed, 
there was a translator of scientific writings, a social 
secretary, a radio singer, and a professional pianist. 
They are all Saturday’s children—destined, as the old 
rhyme foretells, to earn their own living. When that 
fails they are bewildered and lost. They are not poten- 
tial Communists and Reds, nor soap-box orators against 
the civilization which made their new poverty possi- 
ble. They are not even filled with self-pity. They have 
the same courage as men, but are more sensitive. They 
will probably remain a major problem for some time to 
come. It is up to the city and to the country to give 
them not alone shelter and food, but a philosophy of en- 
couragement. Then their morale and pride, which have 
remained unbroken by disaster and semi-starvation, will 
not be destroyed by charity. 
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Driving the Country to Repeal 


@ A WISER COURSE would 


between absolute 


and absolute repeal—but it requires 


thought in place of fanaticism. 


By ROSCOE POUND 


Moxos, I still think, would be prefer- 
able to outright repeal, because after re- 
peal a chaos of state legislation is likely to result with 
respect to what has become a nation-wide problem. 
Instead of repeal, it would be better to have a consti- 
tutional provision allowing for a good deal of power of 
national action, along with a reasonable latitude for 
differences of local conditions and local feeling on the 
subject. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and the national Pro- 
hibition Act undertook in substance to turn us into a 
nation of total abstainers over-night, by legislative 
pronouncement. It required one rule for Podunk, 
Kansas, and for New York City. It ought to be 
possible to have a power of federal control of an or- 
ganized traffic which is beyond the power of effective 
local regulation, and yet at the same time permit a 


_ reasonable adjustment to localities. 


But perhaps it is too much to expect that such a 
program, involving no dramatic features, and calling 
for careful thinking and discrimination, will appeal to 
the public. The two extremes—a uniform régime of 
prohibition, or absolute repeal—call for no mental 
effort on the part of voters; and perhaps we shall have 
to make the choice accordingly. 

I cannot but feel that the obstinate insistence of the 
Drys upon the Eighteenth Amendment and the na- 
tional Prohibition Act, as they stand, resisting all 
propositions for a modification which would make na- 
tional control effective, and perhaps an ultimate pro- 
hibition feasible, are going to drive the country to 
tepeal and set back the subject of thoroughgoing and 
intelligent control for a generation. 

Therefore, I have seen no reason to change the views 
which I expressed in connection with the report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement. 

_ As I interpreted the evidence before the Commission, 
It established certain definite economic and social gains 
following national prohibition. But it established quite 
as clearly that these gains had come from closing 
saloons, rather than from the more ambitious program 
of complete and immediate universal total abstinence 
to be enforced concurrently by nation and state. Thus 
the task is to conserve the gains while finding out how 
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ROSCOE POUND is Dean of the Harvard Law 
School and was a member of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement. 


to eliminate the many abuses and bad results which 
have developed. 

Regarding modification, I do not know that I could 
state my opinion now any better than I did when the 
Commission submitted its report two years ago. I 
said then: 

“While making enforcement as effective as we may, 
so long as the Amendment as it is remains the supreme 
law of the land, we should be at work to enable the 
fundamental difficulties to be reached. This, it seems 
clear, can only be done by a revision of the Amendment. 
It can be done only by so redrawing the Amendment 
as, on the one hand, to preserve federal control and a 
check upon bringing back of the saloon anywhere, and, 
on the other hand, to allow of an effective control 
adapted to local conditions in places where, as things 
are at least, it is futile to seek a national enforced gen- 
eral total abstinence. 

“Federal control of what had become a nation-wide 
traffic, and abolition of the saloon, are great steps for- 
ward which should be maintained. 

“As to what might be done if the Amendment were 
revised, it would be possible to retain or come back to 
complete prohibition throughout the land, or to retain 
it where it is effective, protecting such areas in their 
policy, and yet to establish some form of control for 
localities where complete prohibition has proved or may 
prove ineffective. It requires an unwarranted lack of 
faith in American political ingenuity to assume that no 
such form of control may be worked out.” 

We are not reduced to an inevitable alternative of 
absolute prohibition, or absolute repeal, except as un- 
compromising zealots on both sides may drive us to it. 
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FOOD: A Giant Industry 


THE FIRST “Uneeda boy,’ 

carrying his moisture-proof 

package of biscuits. In 1899 

he was the five-year-old son 

of a Philadelphia advertising 
man. 





A SMALL boy clad in oilskins, with a package 
of crackers under his arm—and a smile on 
his face in spite of pouring rain—made his appearance 
on billboards and in other forms of advertising thirty- 
four years ago. Upon him and the new kind of cracker 
that he carried was built a business that now employs 
a working capital of $140,000,000 and earns as much as 
sixteen million dollars even in a depression year. 

More than that, the boy and what he represented gave 
impetus to an industry which has taken its place among 
the leaders: the nation-wide distribution of trade- 
marked food products. It is an industry with a hun- 
dred ramifications, though in most instances it sells (1) 
a standardized product of known quality, (2) the de- 
mand for which is created by intensive advertising, (3) 
so packaged and distributed as to reach the consumer 
not merely unspoiled but actually fresh. No two legs 
of this tripod would be sufficient without the other. 

That new cracker of 1899 was not the first trade- 
marked food product, nor even the first to be adver- 
tised. But it occupies a unique place both in advertis- 
ing and in manufacturing. The story of Cinderella her- 
self is no more romantic than that of the lowly soda 
cracker transformed in quality, appear- 
ance, and popularity by the magic touch 
of big business. A trademark over 
fifty years old and still in use is La Belle 
Chocolatiére, who carries a dainty serv- 
ing tray of chocolate on every wrapper 
of Walter Baker’s Chocolate. 

Our slicker-clad youngster was brought 
into the advertising to tell the world 
about a new package, as well as about 
an improved cracker, Uneeda Biscuit. 
The package was moisture-proof. It 
was not the chance of wetness from rain 
that was thus guarded against; it was 
the ever-present possibility of dampness 
or staleness while in the grocer’s store or 
the consumer’s pantry. 

Soda crackers up to that time had 
come in a barrel or box. The new pack- 
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SAID to be the oldest nation- 

ally advertised 

The original is an oil painting, 
in the Dresden museum. 


EVEN IN DEPRESSION a people still eat. So we find 
that the Big Business of food products holds its head high. 
Here is the simple story of how the food habits of a 
nation were transformed; how we buy our food in tins 
and cartons, and are glad of it. It is a story of health, of 
efficiency, of advertising, and of achievement. 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


age was made out of cardboard especially prepared to 
keep out moisture, with an additional inner wrapping 
of paraffin paper designed solely for the same purpose 
—the whole package called ‘“in-er-seal.” 

Skip over the intervening thirty-four years, and you 
find this idea of freshness dominating the sales talk of 
food products today. 

Largely through the growth of advertising, this first 
third of the twentieth century has witnessed a trans- 
formation in the food habits of the nation. Whether 
you live in Maine or Texas or Washington, or anywhere 
in between, you are persuaded to buy a particular brand 
of eatable. The open bag of coffee is fast disappearing 
from the neighborhood grocery, along with the flour 
barrel and the sugar barrel. Indeed, the local grocer 
himself is less in evidence, giving way in part to the 
chain-store dispenser of foods who needs only to know 
his vegetables. The public, meanwhile, in accepting 
such a transformation in its food habits has registered 
its approval. 

But the cracker box, the flour barrel, and the coffee 
bag are taking their leave in a good cause, for in their 
place stand the sanitary and efficient packages of the 
big business of food products. 

There is no convenient way to measure the aggregate 
importance of this new type of industry. The whole 
business of food ranks first in this country. The latest 
estimate of national expenditures is that 
made by the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, published in 
January, which places the total spent 
for food at 17 billions of dollars annu- 
ally. This is more than the sum spent 
for clothing and rent of homes combined, 
which are the next largest items of na- 
tional expenditure. It was approximate- 
ly one-fifth of our total national income 
in the year for which the estimate was 
made (1929), 

The reader will understand, however, 
that this article proposes to discuss only 
the big business of making and selling 
trade-marked and advertised food prod- 
ucts. On the New York Stock Exchange 
alone there are forty-six companies in 
the official Food Industry classification. 


trademark. 
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At the peak in 1929 the market 
value of the shares of these com- 
panies exceeded 4 billion dollars, 
shrunk now to 1 2/3 billion in the 
general deflation process. 

Even at current low market 
values, the Food Industry group 
averages 34 million dollars for each 
one of the forty-six companies. In 
comparison, the share value of 








THESE THREE pictures show 
some of the products of the 
General Foods Corporation. At 
the left is a beverage group. At 
the right is an ingredients group 
for cooking. Below are laundry 
as well as food products. 








Subsequently other units were 
absorbed into National Biscuit, in- 
cluding the famous Shredded 
Wheat bakeries at Niagara Falls 


and elsewhere. The year 1931, as 
an instance, saw the acquisition of 
Wheatsworth whole-wheat biscuit 
and McLaren Consolidated _ice- 
cream cones. Some bread and 
cake are made, but the principal 





eighty-four railroad companies 
listed on the exchange averages 
only 24 million dollars for each railroad. Thus we have 
some idea of the importance of this phase of modern 
Big Business. Our food industry, it might be men- 
tioned in passing, has been built up largely without the 
use of bond issues. 

Besides these publicly owned companies there are 
many large corporations whose ownership, sales, and 
profits are still matters of private concern only. One 
could name Campbell’s Soups, Heinz and its fifty-seven 
varieties, or Quaker Oats, to show the importance of 
these privately owned companies as a factor in any dis- 
cussion of the food industry. 

We shall pay more attention here to those companies 
where the reader may be a partner, or may become a 
partner in a period of returning confidence and pros- 
perity. And we shall dwell especially upon two com- 
panies, as leaders in the whole field of food products and 
as representatives of widely different types. One of 
these is the National Biscuit Company, which sells 
largely a single product—crackers and biscuit in 500 
varieties. The other is the General Foods Corporation, 
which sells eighty branded products ranging from 
breakfast cereals and coffee to oysters and maple syrup. 


National Biscuit 
for Example 


So THIRTY-FIVE YEARS ago, in February, 1898, 
three companies with important names were 
merged to form the National Biscuit Company. These 
were the American Biscuit Company, the New York 
Biscuit Company, and the United States Baking Com- 
pany. That was early in an era which soon witnessed 
the formation, by consolidation, of such companies as 
American Can and United States Steel. 
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business of the company remains 
that of making crackers. It op- 
perates its own flour mill and carton factory. 

Mention has already been made of the early and con- 
tinued use of advertising by the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, and it is interesting to note that within two years 
of its formation the shareholders were receiving divi- 
dends at the rate of $4 a year. By 1912 the rate had 
climbed to $7 annually. In 1922 the stock was split up, 
7 shares for 1; and in 1930 there was a further distri- 
bution of 24 shares for 1. Thus the holder of a single 
share in 1922 would now own 17% shares. 

Prior to the 1922 split-up the price per share sky- 
rocketed, from $123 to $263, within a few months dur- 
ing that year. An old-timer who may then have dis- 
posed of his stock will find little consolation now in 
multiplying the current market value per share, $40, by 
1714, to discover that a single share in 1922 has a pres- 
ent value of $700 even after three years of depression 
and deflation. 

The company had enjoyed annual net earnings of ap- 
proximately 5 million dollars in the period from 1919 to 
1921, which jumped to 12 millions in the years im- 
mediately following and grew steadily to a high point 
of 22 millions in 1930. A slight drop in 1931 became 
more pronounced in 1932, and the year ended with earn- 
ings that may not have exceeded 16 millions. The divi- 
dend remains at $2.80 per share, and the common stock 
of the company (as well as its management) continues 
to enjoy our highest rating. 


How Postum Grew 
to "General Foods" 


A sEARCH for health by Charles William Post, 
not otherwise known to fame, produced in 
1895 a food drink made out of roasted whole wheat 
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and bran plus a small amount of sweetening. Soon Mr. tions of 100 per cent. in 1923, 1925, and 1928, so that 
Post was making for others what he called Postum the owner of one share ten years ago would now find 
Cereal. Two years later he began to sell a ready-to-eat that he holds eight shares. 

cereal which he called Grape-Nuts, made of wheat and Business done by the General Foods Corporation has 
barley. He lived for seventeen years after that, wax- averaged in excess of $100,000,000 annually during re- 
ing rich from the manufacture of those two health cent years. There were net profits of 19 million in 
foods which he created. He died in 1914. 1930, 18 million in 1931, and perhaps 12 million (our 

In the following year the Postum Cereal Company own estimate) for the year just ended. Earnings per 

began to market a third product, the result of Mr. share were approximately $3.50 in the years 1929-30-31, 
Post’s experiments. It was another cold cereal, but this and something over $2 for the year just ended. The 
time it was corn flakes rather than wheat. It was named market value of General Foods shares on the New York 
Post Toasties. In 1922, when the medical profession Stock Exchange was 81 at the peak in 1929, 49 at the 
began to appreciate the value of bran bulk in diet, the close of 1930, 34 at the end of 1931, and 26 on December 

company added a fourth product, which it called Post’s 31, 1932. Thus General Foods retains one-third of its 
Bran Flakes. prosperity market value, though the general level of all 

These products of the Postum Cereal Company, all industrial shares on the exchange is only one-sixth what 
developed through research, formed a natural group. it was. Its management blends conservatism and pro- 

By 1925 the company was doing a business of $24,000,- gressivism, in much the same fashion that it blends its 

000 a year. It decided to expand, to burst forth from Maxwell House Coffee. 

breakfast-table limits. It bought Jell-O, a gelatine des- : 
sert. In 1926 it purchased Swans Down Cake Flour Food Companies | 
and Minute Tapioca. In 1927 it took on Walter in Wide Variety : 
Baker’s Chocolate, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Sanka 
Coffee, and Log Cabin Syrup. In 1928 it bought Max- AVING DIscUSSED General Foods and National | 
well House Coffee, Calumet Baking Powder, and Dia- Biscuit as types, it is possible to mention 

mond Crystal Salt. These are some of its acquisitions; with a swifter touch other leaders in the big business of | 
the list is not inclusive. food products. They are an amazingly fine lot. 

By that time the name Postum Company was a mis- Standard Brands, Inc., is similar to General Foods in ; 
nomer, and it was abandoned in many respects—in approximate 
July, 1929. Appropriately, the assets and earnings, for ex- | 
new name chosen was General ample (though it has more ’ 
Foods Corporation. Tracing its en than twice as many shares and E 
origin in this fashion it is plain FOODS AS BIG BUSINESS therefore smaller earnings per 
that General Foods is neither a COMPANIES LISTED ON THE share), as well as in age and ' 
newcomer nor a merger created EW TERE SEES: See scope. It was born in June, . 
by Wall Street. It is essentially Market value 1929, out of the Fleischmann P 
the same company that was Number of stock = Company; and in addition to " 
founded by C. W. Post more Meats and fish......... 6 —$ 63,051,925 its famous yeast it owns Chase . 
than thirty years ago, which Milk and milk products. -. he poe & Sanborn Coffee, Royal Bak- 
added to Battle Creek’s fame. a nog eal, bread er a ae ing Powder, and other “stand- 

ugar (U. S. only)...... 69,636,777 3 : 

A new General Foods VO as ie ee 4% 155,745,727 ard brands.” It is reputed to 
ture of extraordinary interest — Foods, groceries, canning. 10 535.450.604 Spend more than a million dol- a 
and promise is the delivery of Confections and fruits... . 6 131,103,944 lars annually in radio adver- pi 
perishable foods to the house- — —— _ tising alone—the Fleischmann s¢ 
wife in packaged form. A 46 $1,589,447,195 Hour starring Rudy Vallee, re 
subsidiary known as Frosted Representing one-fourteenth of the total and the Chase & Sanborn Hour “ 
Foods, Inc., markets a series Of jrarket value of all shares listed on the New York fering Eddie Cantor, both to ce 
food products—meats, poultry, Stock Exchange: railroads, public utilities, and nation-wide home audiences. 
seafoods, vegetables, and fruits industrials. December 1, 1932. The Borden Company de- Va 
—that are packaged and then serves a chapter of its own in in 
suddenly subjected to below- any study of food companies. 12 
zero temperatures. Freshness It sells largely the product of Va 
and flavor are sealed-in. There the contented cow—fluid milk, ha 
are permanent plants, such as those at Boston and condensed milk, evaporated milk, malted milk, dry 4 
Gloucester for freezing fish and other seafood; and milk, cream, ice cream, butter, and cheese. Eggs form th 
there is portable equipment for quick-freezing berries, the major side-line. You may buy Borden’s products, 
beans, mushrooms, and the like, at the source of supply. delivered to your door in Borden’s wagons, in fourteen ea 

Altogether, General Foods distributes eighty branded — states—not only in a continuous strip extending from wi 
products, twenty-one of which are nationally advertised. Massachusetts to Missouri, but also in such widely th; 
It is a pioneer in the field of radio entertainment, its separated places as Texas and California. Borden’s is tet 
most extensive broadcast being that of Maxwell House — seventy-five years old, and in the last year of normal fo 
Coffee and its vita-fresh can. prices (1930) it did a business of a million dollars a pr 

When General Foods purchases a widely known brand day. Milk costs now are low. | 
of food product, payment usually is made in the form of Swift & Co. holds first place in the food industry the 
stock. Instead of 200,000 shares existing in 1922 there in the matter of gross sales, which reached an approxi- Co 
are now 5,250,000 shares. There were stock distribu- mate total of one billion dollars in 1929. Lower meat ral 
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prices have naturally brought the dollar volume down 
since then. Armour & Co. runs a close second to 
Swift. These companies are important factors in re- 
lated industries, such as fertilizers and leather, and 
Swift does a large business in butter and eggs and poul- 
try. The courts recently have hampered their ambitions 
somewhat in unrelated food industries. 

An unusual type of combination is that offered by the 
Gold Dust Corporation, which 
began life as a manufacturer of 
soap and washing-powder but in 
recent years has absorbed widely 
known brands of flour, oatmeal, 
shoe polish, and mayonnaise. 
The Corn Products Refining 
Company sells corn products for 
the laundry and for cooking, as 
well as for the table. It is ad- 
mirably managed, and profitable. 
Del-Monte (California Packing 
Corporation) ; Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing; Hawaiian Pineapple—these 
are household names. 

There can be no attempt in 
this article to make the list in- 
clusive. One could mention a 
host of bread companies—such 
as General Baking Company and 
its Bond Bread; Continental 
Baking Company and its Won- 
der Bread; Ward Baking Cor- 
poration, and Purity Bakeries. 

A separate article could be 
written around certain by-prod- 
ucts of this Big Business of feeding America with 
packaged and trade-marked food products—the Amer- 
ican Can company, for example, and chain-store outlets 
such as the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 


H°v HAS THIS food industry fared during three 
years of depression? While most other 
corporations have abandoned the beautiful habit of 
paying dividends, our food stocks as a class have 
something to distribute to the shareholder. For that 
reason the market value of the food-industry group has 
depreciated less than that of any other classification ex- 
cept tobacco stocks and perhaps public utilities. 

Automobile companies, for example, have shrunk in 
value on the New York Stock Exchange from 6 billions 
in 1929 to less than 1 billion now; and railroads from 
12 billions to 2. Perhaps 15 per cent. of their paper 
value remains. Our food-industry shares meanwhile 
have fallen from grace to the extent of a shrinkage from 
4 1/4 billions to 12/3. They retain 40 per cent. of 
their peak value. 

It is of course good theory to figure that people must 
eat even in bad times, and that sales of food products 
will continue. It is similarly good theory to recognize 
that the cost of raw materials (such as flour, sugar, but- 
ter, and coffee) was shrinking faster than the price of 
food products at retail, thus leaving a larger margin of 
profit. 

But competition is keen in the food business, and 
these leaders have had to meet their own problems. 
Continued advertising is a main reliance. The industry 
ranks second to the drug-and-toilet group, and ahead of 
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THE LOG CABIN GROWS UP 


A new and modernistic bottle, successful 

in test markets where it is being tried out. 

But the old log-cabin tin still is popular, 
especially with children and with men. 


automobiles, in magazine advertising; it is sixth in 
newspaper advertising, and leads all (except radio it- 
self) in radio advertising. 


The old slogan, “We couldn’t improve the contents, so 


we improved the container,’ holds good at all times 
throughout the food industry. An elaborate system of 
prompt delivery of dated coffee, to retain its best quali- 
ties, is matched by a super-vacuum package. Modern 
style in design of package and 
label must be encouraged, but 
changes in appearance must be 
held in check and fed to the con- 
sumer slowly. He has become 
accustomed to the old package 
and is wary of the new. Yet a 
new style of container will often 
increase sales. 

We shall not soon forget the 
suggestion dropped by one of our 
informants: that your favorite 
brand of coffee, so carefully 
blended, will differ in blend 
though not in name or appear- 
ance if you buy it in a different 
section of the land. Southern- 
ers, for example, will not like the 
same trade-marked coffee that 
appeals to New Englanders. In 
the same fashion your pet cereal 
may vary in crispness or soft- 
ness if you happen to be eating 
it far away from home. 

A packaged food executive is 
prepared to show you that his 
wares in small containers are not more costly to the con- 
sumer than if sold from, barrels and boxes in the old- 
time grocery. They are, of course, more sanitary. There 
is less spoilage from deterioration and breakage. But 
further than that our much-discussed machine age fills 
these cardboard, tin, and glass containers with extra- 
ordinary efficiency and economy. 

The food man is prepared to demonstrate also that 
his form of big business, no matter how big it becomes, 
has none of the features of a trust or monopoly. You 
cannot have a monopoly in food. Rarely does a food 
company swallow a competitor; rather does it absorb 
a new product which it wants, to round out a manufact- 
uring or merchandising plan. 

There are savings at times in manufacturing, and al- 
ways in overhead. But the real economy is in sales and 
delivery. Savings are apparent in the regular delivery 
of a series of products. More important, if less appar- 
ent, is the increased efficiency of the salesman. Offering 
a variety of goods, he calls oftener on the storekeeper. 
His territory is thus smaller. He knows his customers 
better, and they in turn welcome his appearance. He 
becomes less a traveling salesman of the old school, and 
more a local citizen of importance. The bond between 
producer and retailer is strengthened. 

This is the story of the big business of food products, 
as it has entered the year 1933. It is a story of health, 
efficiency, ideals, and achievement. It is a story that 
could well be expanded to deal elaborately with the 
personal element, the men behind the expansion that is 
here recounted. But they prefer to remain in the 


background. 
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AMERICANS may perhaps suspend judgment 
regarding the Manchurian situation. Tokyo thinks 
Japan's activities as well justified as ours when 


the Republic of Panama was set up in 1903. 


APAN’S SEIZURE of the Chinese Shanhaikwan, 

early in January, focussed world attention 
again on Far Eastern difficulties. What actually pre- 
cipitated the attack remains obscured; but the event 
itself was not altogether unexpected. Possession of 
the city is necessary to the aims of Japan’s alliance 
with the new state of Manchukuo, the name given the 
former Chinese provinces called Manchuria. 

Shanhaikwan, just south of the great wall of China 
at its northern end, is a seaport on the Gulf of Liaotung. 
Dairén, the Japanese harbor almost at the tip of the 
Liaotung peninsula (which forms the opposite shore 
of the Gulf), is a hundred miles away. Holding these 
two ports, Japan controls the sea gateway to northern 
China. Ultimate Japanese objectives, based on posses- 
sion of Shanhaikwan, are problematical. 

One aim might be to hold the seaport simply as a 
means of strengthening the position of the northerly 
Manchukuo. Some observers detect a hope to put 
Japan eventually in control of China proper as far 
south of the wall as Peiping (old Peking) and Tientsin. 
Others feel that it is the first effort to bring the ad- 
joining province of Jehol, and perhaps outer Mongolia, 
within the new Japan-sponsored state of Manchukuo. 

Japan has repeatedly asserted that Jehol—lying be- 
tween the Great Wall and Manchuria—is an integral 
part of the new state. China has denied this. The 
Lytton Report carefully differentiates between Jehol 
and the three provinces which form Manchukuo. Thus 
there are two viewpoints. 


A New Crisis in Manchuria 


By HARRISON DOTY 


communism. Manchuria is pictured as under the 
domination of a succession of war lords who have 
annually sopped up 80 per cent. of public expenditures 
in maintaining armies of as many as 250,000 soldiers. 
The Chinese-Japanese treaties in regard to Manchuria 
are reviewed; as are the related collection of grievances 
which Japan harbors against an uncodperative China, 
culminating in the assassination of Captain Nakamura 
of the Japanese army in midsummer, 1931. 

Up to that point, the commission finds China and 
Japan both to blame for the unstable state of affairs, 
with the Chinese boycott against Japan an important 
cause of friction. For events following, however, Japan 
bears the brunt of criticism. The island empire appar- 
ently was highly prepared for active hostilities, and lost 
no time in going into action. Her plea that she acted in 
self-defense is not entirely justified, the commission 
implies, either in Manchuria or at Shanghai. 

Manchukuo did not declare independence spontane- 
ously, but under the prodding of Japanese officials who 
had assumed provincial authority. “After careful study 
of the evidence . . . we have come to the conclusion 
that there is no general Chinese support for the Man- 
chukuo Government, which is regarded by local Chinese 
as an instrument of the Japanese.” 

In two concluding chapters of the Lytton Report, 
specific plans are suggested for a settlement to secure, 
“with justice and with peace, the permanent interests 
of China and Japan in Manchuria.” It is affirmed that 
“a mere restoration of the status quo ante would be no 
solution”; but “maintenance and recognition of the 
present régime would be equally unsatisfactory.” It is 
urged that any settlement failing to take into account 
Russian interests in the region would be unwise, and 
that a satisfactory plan must be in accord with existing 
international agreements. 

As a first step toward what 
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might be a_ satisfactory 
solution, “the Council of the 
League should invite the 
governments of China and 
Japan to discuss a solution 
of their dispute.” Then “the 
government in Manchuria 
should be modified in such 
a way as to secure, consist- 
ently with the sovereignty 
and administrative integrity 
of China, a large measure of 
autonomy.” It is to this 
semi-autonomy that Japan 
has objected, for she wishes 
Manchuria to be under some 
responsible control. . 

China could exercise a 
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MANCHUKUO claims Jehol as its own. The Lytton Report 
disagrees. Will the verdict be made by guns or by words? 


large measure of control over 
the state’s foreign treaties, 
(Continued on page 62) 
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ALBERT SHAW 


T« story of Pennsylvania’s 
highway building, as_ re- 
lated in following pages by Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland, will be regarded 
as of immediate interest in many 
other states. Governor Pinchot is at 
his best when he has the chance to 
work out practical policies in the 
general field of his life-long studies 
and efforts. He thinks of the state in 
its natural resources as something to 
be planned, conserved, and improved 
for its present inhabitants and their 
successors. Many years ago he was 
in the forefront of the small group of 
men who mastered the science of 
forestry in all technical aspects, and 








then became leaders of conservation 
policy at a time of critical import- 
ance. With James R. Garfield, and 
one or two others, he led the advance 
guard that won victories in Theodore Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration for the actual carrying out of conservation 
programs. As Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Pinchot 
has had opportunity to study the landed domain of the 
Keystone State and to lead in the adoption of a forest 
policy that will benefit future generations. 

But Pennsylvania is not merely a land of mountain 
slopes once covered with dense forests, of vast coal 
fields, both bituminous and anthracite, with deposits of 
iron ore, with oil wells, and with preéminent industries 
of various kinds. It is also an agricultural state, and 
it will not lose that character, even though its agricul- 
ture may be overshadowed by other interests. 

Governor Pinchot has always cared greatly about 
farming and country life. Facing the need of relieving 
unemployment by various methods, the Governor has 
worked out a plan whereby local township roads may be 
improved on permanent engineering plans, tied into the 
state system of highways, and built with strictly local 
labor at local rates of pay while using up-to-date ma- 
chinery. It is about this system, now employing at least 
fifty thousand men, that Dr. McFarland writes in the 
article that follows. The state of Pennsylvania is 
rapidly creating and bringing into unrestricted use an 
immense public utility in the form of a permanent 
highway system. 

And this remark actually applies, today, to every 
state in the Union. If we figure maintenance and other 
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RAILROADS build and maintain their rights-of-way whereas Federal, state and 
local governments combine to do the job for bus and trucking lines. Above is 
pictured a Pennsylvania ‘Pinchot road under construction. 


costs as well as initial construction, the permanent high- 
way system of the United States involves an investment 
at the present moment—for the period of the last ten 
years alone—of about sixteen billion dollars. If we 
should undertake to set a value upon these highways, 
with their bridges and appurtenances, reckoning also a 
fair appraisal of rights of way and earlier investments, 
it would be easy to show that within a comparatively 
brief period the people of the United States had in- 
vested as much money in their highway system as in 
their railroad system—much of it spent wastefully. 

It is true that the country always had its open roads. 
But previous to the development of the automobile ‘the 9 
roads were used locally. The turnpike system, created J} 
throughout the older states more than a hundred years 
ago, was always treated as a public utility; and the :‘ 
people who used it paid mileage tolls at varying rates. : 
The railroads, however, took the longer freighting 
haulage away from the turnpikes, and put the mail and 
passenger coaches out of business. Then the highways 
gradually abandoned toll gates and became a part of the 
free local roads, maintained at the common cost by 
townships and road districts. 

In this magazine for last October, Mr. Charles B. 
Steward set forth the transformation that has taken 
place in the nature and use of public highways, in a 
convincing article that has attracted wide attention. 
Automobiles, trucks and omnibuses, of which only 8,000 
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were registered in 1900, had increased to 26,722,718 in 
1930. The idea that the users of these roads should pay 
annual license fees, as a contribution toward mainte- 
nance, became an accepted one. Then, in a very small 
way, one or two states adopted the plan of a sales tax 
on gasoline. 

This tax proved so easy to collect, and so well sup- 
ported by public opinion, that the gasoline tax became 
a welcome source of revenue in all the states, with a 
tendency to increase the rate. Several southern states 
last year were collecting six cents or more per gallon. 
Many other states had rates of three cents or four 
cents. Pennsylvania and Illinois had the three cent 
rate, Ohio and Indiana collecting four cents, while New 
York and Massachusetts kept the rate at two cents, 
and the District of Columbia collected two cents. 


I" WOULD SEEM that if the public investment in 
the construction and maintenance of highways 
were analyzed, it might be found that the gasoline 
taxes ought to be equalized throughout the country, 
though not increased beyond present average rates. 
There is nothing in Mr. Steward’s presentation that 
would suggest any heavier tax upon the consumption of 
gasoline. His argument is directed, rather, toward the 
opening of the public mind, so that account may be 
made of the fact that the highways are an investment 
which ought to be made to pay returns at least equal to 
a fair rate of interest upon their cost, plus current out- 
lays for maintenance. 

If the highways can be made to pay interest and 
amortization upon construction, together with mainte- 
nance charges, there could be no objection to their 
further rapid development provided all plans are based 
upon actual community needs, and worked out under 
scientific engineering direction. The question of li- 
cense fees, and of proper charges upon commercial 
trucks and passenger-carrying motor vehicles, is one 
that requires further analysis and comparative study. 

It would seem to us that the public should and can be 
made to grasp the principle that the highway system is 
a great public asset. It can be used to pay its own way, 
and perhaps to contribute a good deal to public treasur- 
ies for the relief of the burdensome taxes upon farms 
and real estate. It should be plain enough that railroad 
companies ought everywhere to be granted the right to 
make use of the highways on the same terms as other 
commercial users. 

The present situation does not so much call for ad- 
ditional heavy charges upon the users of highways as it 
does call for thorough-going relief of the railroads from 
burdensome restrictions. With greater freedom to man- 
age their own affairs, including liberty to adjust their 
own rates and to deal as freely with employment situa- 
tions as their competitors are at liberty to deal, the 
railroads could soon adjust their expenditures to their 
revenues, and pay a return to their owners. The high- 
way system can readily be made to earn enough to 
finance outstanding debts for past investments in con- 
struction and maintenance, and to continue raising 
some public revenue. License fees and gasoline taxes 
in some states are already making the highways a 
profit-earning public investment. 

Our outrageous treatment of the railroads, on the 
other hand, is keeping those magnificent properties in 
control of government, labor unions, and money-lenders. 
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Proper policies in the railroad field would have paid off 
mortgage indebtedness a generation or two ago, thus 
avoiding all danger of foreclosures. More recent in- 
vestment in improved terminals and trackage should 
have been paid for out of accumulated reserve funds, 
set aside for that express purpose. Railroads should be 
encouraged to get away from Wall Street, and should 
be allowed to earn enough to pay their debts. 

They should also be at liberty to go into the labor 
market and employ people at current rates. It requires 
more attention and skill to operate commercial vehicles 
on the public highways than to run switching engines in 
a railroad yard, or to operate a freight train. Yet the 
men lucky enough to have the railroad jobs receive 
more than twice as much pay as those who are employed 
by the competing utilities. This situation is due to 
nothing except hampering regulations, under laws that 
bear no actual relation to existing conditions. There is 
far more danger to life and limb on the highways than 
on the railroads. The old-time notion that the public 
safety was peculiarly involved in the railroad business 
is obsolete, and the railway labor laws should be re- 
pealed, or applied to many other kinds of employment. 

We have referred Mr. Steward’s article to several 
economists of high authority, all of whom are in accord 
with its principles. It is the common opinion of these 
economists that “public utilities commissions should 
have jurisdiction over the franchises and rates of car- 
riers, regularly operated for hire”. One of these econo- 
mists carries the principle further, and would have the 
government obtain pecuniary returns from other facil- 
ities that have been provided for the general benefit. 


T° SUM IT UP, our people have invested in two 
transporation systems, both of which are 
necessary and which ought to be complemental and co- 
Operative rather than wastefully competitive. If we 
were using only a few automotive vehicles it is obvious 
that our immense expenditure for hard-surfaced high- 
ways could not be justified. But since we are using 26 
million it can readily be shown that the traffic will sup- 
port the original construction investment, and also take 
care of further extensions, and of maintenance. 

But if we are going to make the highway system self- 
liquidating and fully solvent on its own basis as a pro- 
ductive utility, it is certainly true that we ought also to 
maintain the railroads, and to keep them solvent on a 
fair valuation. We should scorn the meanness and the 
dishonesty of public policies that tend to confiscate the 
honest investment of the share-holders. 

A state like Iowa, for example, should be equally glad 
to have the service of both systems. We ought not to 
think of the government operation of railroads, any 
more than we should think of the government operation 
of every truck and omnibus that moves on the highways. 
But it would have been fortunate, perhaps, if the state 
of Iowa had, from the beginning, used the power of 
eminent domain to lay out rights of way for all rail- 
roads, holding such railroad lands as a permanent state 


. asset, to be leased on easy and reasonable terms to 


operating railroad companies. 

Such a policy would have made it easier for the people 
of Iowa to consider the railroads that serve them as a 
utility entitled to fair treatment as regards their sol- 
vency, and to the protection of all investments in track- 
age, stations, rolling stock, and other equipment. 
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Se IN A CONFERENCE 
of the seven district en- 
gineers who develop and maintain 
the nearly 35,000 miles of the 
Keystone State’s extraordinary 
road system, I asked how long the 
new work-relief type road would 
endure. One engineer promptly 
told of a section of very similar 
construction which he had known 
for twelve years and believed was 
good for another dozen years. 
This seemed to indicate that the 
Pinchot Roads — as they have 
come to be called, because of the 
promise of that picturesque Gov- 
ernor at the beginning of his term 
in 1931 to take over some 20,205 
miles of township dirt roads to 
“oet the farmer out of the mud”— 
were likely to be well worth much 
more than the money they cost, 
independent of the work-relief 
operation. 

Pennsylvania’s presently con- 
trolled roads include 34,145 miles, 
of which some 10,526 miles are in 
the primary and secondary class 
of permanent construction. These 
primary roads, of the highest type 
cement-concrete, have cost from 
$50,000 to $60,000 per mile. 
Some of us believe they are quite 
unfairly putting the railroads out 
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Pennsylvania's Work-Relief Roads 











By J. HORACE McFARLAND 








Starting from scratch in many instances, some 
4900 miles of secondary or farm-to-market 
roads have been hard surfaced within fifteen 


months. At the same time 49,982 resident 
workers were benefited by the work provided. 





of business by providing publicly- 
paid-for opportunity to secure low 
ton-mile truck costs, out of all re- 
lation to the tax participation of: 
the tandem gas-propelled vehicles 
that “hog” them. The secondary 
roads, not all concrete, are thor, 
oughly substantial and sturdy. 

But the new Pinchot Roads, o 
which I am writing, are best de 
scribed by Secretary of Highways 
Lewis as “‘not only farm-to-markei 
roads but market-to-farm roads, 
bringing the city business men aia 
opportunity conveniently to reaca 
a great host of new customers.” 
They touch the productive soij, 
the homes, they are the originat- 
ing arteries of the state’s inte#- 
course. Heretofore located a 
maintained by the township—the 
most inefficient subdivision of 
American civic mechanism—the y 
were good, bad, and _ indifferent 
(seldom the first) as the incapaci- 
ty of the township officials and 
the poverty of the township influ- 
enced them. They were the tail- 
ings of colonial times, just about 
endurable when it took two ‘or 
three weeks to get election ‘e- 
turns to the county seat. 





To the 
automobile they were mosfly 
anathema, especially when fall aad 
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spring rains and sudden thaws made their mud even 
Ford-defying. 

“Penn’s Woods” includes a vast variety of slopes and 
hills, but not much flat land. The state has yet much 
of the forest, and hundreds of miles of wooded slopes 
with vistas of loveliness as the great rivers cut through 


dominating ranges. Ten millions of people live and 
want to work within its borders. Not only’ first in 
manufactures, it is also a great agricultural state, and 
the variety and value of its mineral resources—other 
than the coal and iron for which it is best known—are 
seldom realized. 

It is this vital productive “hinterland” that is being 
connected with the workaday life of the state by the 
20,000 miles of what Secretary Lewis calls “all-weather, 
all-season highways .. . bringing schools, churches, and 
rural social centers into easy reach.” 

The astonishing fact is that since August 15, 1931, 
the fifteen months of high and wise work-relief to No- 
vember 15, 1932, have brought about the hard surfacing 
of 4900 miles of these roads “at an average cost of 
approximately $6000 per mile. On all of the remaining 
miles of these rural roads taken over by the state, 
every one has been brushed, widened, and drained, 
pending further improvements.” 

That it has been possible to do this work effectively 
in a state with a constitutional provision for lowest- 
bid contracts is due to the courage and foresight, and 
indeed public mercy, of the officials who have put di- 
rectly on the state’s payroll, under wise supervision, 
well-nigh 50,000 out-of-work residents of the localities 
in which these roads were improved. (The work-sheet 
for the week ending November 26, 1932, showed a total 
of 49,982 men at work in the 66 counties of the state 
on the public roads, and of these the common labor 
type included more than 42,000.) 

Wise and humanitarian planning has provided that 
these men work no more than thirty hours per week, 
and at the current labor wages of the locality, thus 
putting in about half time, so that employment may be 
given to double as many. It is fair to estimate that 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S work-relief roads are 
not main highways. They are township 
dirt roads, 20,205 miles of them, taken 
over by state work-relief operations to 
“get the farmer out of the mud" while 
giving employment to the jobless. 


Photographs from Pennsylvania 
Department cf Highways 


close to a half-million people are 
thus kept from dire distress through 
this work-relief method. 

The mechanism, worked. into 
smooth efficiency under Governor 
Pinchot by Secretary Lewis and 
Chief Engineer Eckels, has required 
the scrapping of many ideals. The 
native stone of the state nearest the 
road being hard-surfaced was used. 
There was no silly insistence on all 
hand-labor, because ten times as 
many men could be put to sustain- 
ing work if capable mechanical 
equipment did the heavy grading. 

Where did the money come from for all this unem- 
ployment-relief operation? The answer is almost as 
gratifying as the accomplishment is satisfactory. The 
state’s large income from motor license fees and gaso- 
line tax was the foundation. An act of the last Legis- 
lature, providing certain relief funds, previously ad- 
ministered as an inefficient county dole, added to the 
sum. The federal government’s contribution, through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has also been 
administered legally and most efficiently in supple- 
menting the program. 





HILE ALL THIS was going on, the steady prog- 

ress of the road system of the state in its 
main and secondary highways was continued, and much 
additional work-relief was provided through the stand- 
ard contracting system. The authorities realized that 
the self-respecting employees of a skilled highway con- 
tractor could get just as hungry as those who had never 
done any road work at all. This work has been kept 
going, and wisely. 

Let no one underestimate the quality of the roads 
which have thus been built with the people’s money by 
the people themselves for their own relief. They are 
well drained ; they are hard surfaced for the most part, 
and as fast as it can be satisfactorily applied they are 
water-proofed. Quoting from Secretary Lewis, he 
writes that: “We used 35,000,000 gallons of bitumi- 
nous materials between January 1 and November 1 of 
1932. These roads have been relocated for safety, with 
horizontal and vertical curves often reduced. ... Warn- 
ing and informative signs are everywhere maintained 
on our highway system.” He does not add, as well he 
might, that thousands of miles of hitherto-inaccessible 
scenery of the most beautiful and novel character have 
been opened for comfortable travel. In 1933 a week 
or a month may well be spent in Pennsylvania! 

Thus has been and is yet being provided a vast and 
beneficent humanized plan of self-respecting work- 
relief of incalculable advantage not only to those di- 
rectly concerned, but to the state and to the nation. 
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Default and Collection 


Franco-German Experience in the Ruhr Valley Ten Years Ago 


By ROGER SHAW 


D:. WitHELM Cuno, general director of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Line, was 
primarily a practical business man of the finest twen- 
tieth-century type. Educated at Heidelberg, Berlin, 
and Breslau, it became his lot to serve as German 
Chancellor during the most critical period of his coun- 
try’s post-war history. He was the scion of an old 
Thuringian family, and had been connected important- 
ly with the great shipping concern since 1917. His un- 
timely death at the age of 56, coming as the result of 
long-sustained overwork, brought to an end a dis- 
tinguished public and private career. World War 
indebtedness had been his greatest life problem. 

Non-partisan in politics, although inclined to the 
right, Dr. Cuno served in the chancellorship from 
November, 1922, till August, 1923. A financial and 
economic expert, he readily perceived that the German 
reparations load was so ponderous as to be imprac- 
ticable, and he requested a debt moratorium from 
France. There followed the French invasion of the 
Ruhr, which was met by Dr. Cuno’s famous campaign of 
passive resistance. These were the tactics of a German 
Gandhi, who knew from experience that the strike is 
mightier than the tank. The Ruhr War presents an ex- 
ceedingly instructive historical chapter. 

In December, 1922, Germany was said to have de- 
faulted in her reparations payments to France. In 
December, 1932, France defaulted to the United States 
in the matter of war debt payments. It is interesting 
to note, at this time, the action taken by France in the 
matter of the alleged German default a decade ago. 

On December 26, 1922, Germany was accused of de- 
fault in the matter of 20,000 cubic meters of boards and 
130,000 telegraph poles. A few days later came a 
shortage of required coal deliveries, estimated as ten 
to fifteen per cent. below par. (Germany, it will be 
remembered, was paying a considerable proportion of 
her reparations in commodities in that period.) The 
Allied Reparations Committee, with England dissent- 
ing, decided that the Reich was guilty of intentional 
non-payment. 

Blue French and khaki Belgian armies marched into 
the Ruhr region—industrial nerve-center of Germany— 
on January 11, 1923. The Allies had occupied the left 
bank of the Rhine in 1919 under the terms of the peace 
treaty, but now French Renault tanks were rumbling 
up the streets of Essen, the German Pittsburgh, and 
lesser cities of the so-called coal kingdom. Diplomatic 
relations between Paris and Berlin were severed as a 
matter of course; and reparations payments were auto- 
matically halted in toto. 

Germany had been thoroughly disarmed by the Ver- 
sailles peace, and her little Reichswehr of 100,000 could 
not hope to contend with invasion. Dr. Cuno, at Berlin, 
appealed unavailingly to neutral nations, and then hit 
upon a plan unique in the world’s history. The German 
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government called a sort of general strike, directed 
against the invaders. Hitherto, general strikes had been 
the ultimate threat of militant trade-unionism, anq the 
horror of employers and of statesmen. Now the sjfrike 
weapon was called into action as a measure of natnal 
defense. Civil servants and railway officials were} for- 
bidden by Berlin to serve the French, who in turn Eried 
to collect taxes and take over government property. 
The miners of the Ruhr joined in the action, to prevent 
the French from acquiring coal and coke. Geman 
officials and even leading citizens were fined and »ften 
jailed. There were riots, shootings, and guerrilla ‘mur- 
ders. Order of a sort was preserved by the skillfully- 
served “75” guns of the French artillery. 

Mahatma Gandhi is a keen student of world affairs. 
Without a doubt he studied the Ruhr proceedings in- 
tently—and when his campaign of passive resistance 
was launched in India some years later, his effective 
technique was probably based on this concerted action 
of the Germans. French and British generals learned 
that one can fight force with force; but that one cannot 
fight organized inertia with force. It is perhaps the 
greatest tactical lesson of modern times. 


HE GERMAN government financed the Ruhr into 
September, 1923. Dr. Cuno was finally forced 
out of office by the terrific financial stress engendered. 
He was succeeded by his friend Gustav Stresemann, 
and the latter terminated the long siege. The currency 
collapsed completely as a result of the strain, gnd by 
November an American dollar was worth no lefs than 
2% billion marks. This acute inflation, in turng wiped 
out the bond-holding bourgeoisie—who subsefjuently 
flocked into the “white-collar” Hitler movement, (The 
Dawes Plan, which tried to put reparations ppon a 
scientific rather than an emotional basis, came is: 1924; 
the Young Plan in 1929; the conclusive wit;dup at 
Lausanne in 1932.) i 
In the Ruhr matter Germany attempted to nfotite 
but the French refused. Meanwhile France fostered 
independence movements in the occupied scerman 
Rhineland on the Jeft bank of the river. F inaky there 
was a settlement of sorts, Germany getting ljack her 
rights of administration in the Ruhr, her railways, and 
governmental property. Two years later, in 1925, the 
French armies finally completed their Ruhr evacuation. 
Today there stands an interesting monument, dedicated 
to the slain German workers. As the French horizon- 
blue battalions withdrew, symbolically they dipped 
their regimental tricolors in the turgid waters of old 
Father Rhine. But the Ruhr invasion did not pay. 
For the French it was too expensive; cash and com- 
modity collections fell short of their expectations. The 
later fall of the franc was perhaps not unconnected with 
the episode. All in all, it was an unfortunate chapter 
in international relations. But it taught a lesson. 
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o o A DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC ACHIEVEMENTS © © 


In Codperation with the American Civic Association 


Restoring Lincoln’s Home Town 








N.. SaLEM would be forgotten, 
as other pioneer towns have 
been, but for the fact that Lincoln once 
lived there, engaged in business, and 
took an active part in the life of. the 
community. The village died in 1840 
when the railroad which was put 
through missed it by two miles. Only 
one of New Salem’s cabins is still stand- 
ing, a reminder of the life and activity 
that once went on there. A hundred 
years ago it was a typical frontier town, 
with two hundred inhabitants, a long 
main street, and twenty-five cabins of 
varying sizes which included the large 
tavern. 

This forsaken town has been sleeping 
for almost a century, on the high bluff 
which was such a strategic and beautiful 
place for the pioneers to choose for a 
settlement. It overlooks the Sangamon 
River, broad fertile plains, woods and 
hills. It is now being awakened and re- 
membered, and is to be restored to its 
original state and preserved as a Lincoln 
shrine. 

Lincoln, then a lad of twenty-two, 
on his way up the Sangamon River in 
1832, was halted near New Salem when 
his boat was stranded upon the famous 
mill dam nearby. He came into the 
town a friendless, overgrown boy, un- 
couth, and with only a meager knowl- 
edge of the three R’s. At New Salem 
he found more cultivated and substantial 
people than he had ever known before. 
Here his character was formed, his edu- 
cation furthered, his name of Honest 
Abe acquired. He was a woodchopper, 
a storekeeper, a surveyor, and a student 
by turns. He was appointed postmaster, 
using his hat for his office. It was in 
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THE ORIGINAL TOWN of New Salem, Illinois, is being restored 


as of Lincoln's early days. Above is shown the restored Rutledge 


Tavern, Dr. Allen's residence, 


New Salem that he met and fell in love 
with Ann Rutledge. It was from New 
Salem that he set out on the old stage 
road to Springfield to become a lawyer 
and legislator. He never returned, but 
the town meant a lot to him and he in- 
tended to make it his rural home after 
his second term in the presidency. 

Except for the construction of a hand- 
some stone museum on this site, twelve 
years ago, no work was done until re- 
cently, when Governor Emmerson de- 
termined to carry out the project of 
restoring the village. He appointed a com- 
mittee to undertake extensive research 
concerning the old town and its early in- 
habitants. This committee studied all 
available records in the court-houses at 
Springfield and Petersburg. They 
searched through Lincoln biographies and 
other books dealing with New Salem his- 
tory. They interviewed old residents of 
the county, particularly a man of 
eighty who remembered how the town 
looked when he was a boy. A crew of 
diggers excavated foundations and probed 
for bricks and remains of timbers which 
would indicate lean-tos, additions, out- 
side cellars and positions of fireplaces. 
The investigators have been able to de- 
termine the exact facts concerning the 
size and shape of the original log cabins, 
and restoration work has begun on four- 
teen of them. 

The one cabin still standing, the old 
Onstott Cooper Shop, has been covered 
with a permanent shelter to protect it 
from ravages of the weather. In this 
building, Lincoln used to study at night, 
by the light of the cooper’s shavings 
burning in the fireplace. The fourteen 
buildings to be restored in this first unit 
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and the Hill-McNamer Store. 


of reconstruction include eight houses, 
five shops, and the Rutledge Tavern 
where Lincoln spent many happy hours. 
The shops include the Lincoln and Berry 
store, Clary’s grocery, Denton Offutt’s 
store, Hill-McNamer’s, and Miller’s 
blacksmith shop. 

Fidelity to fact is the keynote of the 
whole undertaking. When this work is 
finished, the semblance of a vanished era 
will be perfect. The atmosphere of the 
place where Abraham Lincoln spent six 
of his happiest and most fruitful years 
will be faithfully reproduced for us. 


HE Lincoln and Berry store will 

be of sawed oak lumber with wal- 
nut sidings. The others will be of hewn 
oak logs. A few will have picturesque log 
chimneys lined with mortar. Others will 
be built of sticks and clay. The ma- 
jority will have floors of sawed boards, 
but some of the poorer homes will have 
puncheon surfacing underfoot. These 
dwellings will be strung out along Main 
Street, the old stage road, for half a mile 
along the ridge. 

A group of women comprising the 
Old Salem Lincoln League will under- 
take the restoration of the interiors and 
household equipment, which will include 
cracker barrels and ginger-snap kegs for 
the stores. Thus Illinois, the country, 
and the world will be assured of a 
permanent reproduction of Lincoln’s 
early days and the life of the time. 

Salem is an old biblical word meaning 
peace. Here on this quiet, beautiful hill- 
top is the kind of peace befitting a shrine, 
and worthy of one of the most interest- 
ing and original parks in the country. 

—C. M. SERvIcE 


OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 
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February Play and 
Work in New Orleans 


N= OrLEaNS is busily preparing for 
its world famous annual carnival, 
the Mardi Gras. This festival reaches its 
gay climax in the six days extending 
from the 23rd to the 28th of February. 
Festivities end on the stroke of mid- 
night of Fat Tuesday, when the chimes 
usher in Ash Wednesday and the begin- 
ning of Lent. 

Although the balls and parties given 
each year are private, the Mardi Gras is 
a municipal event in ‘that around $30,000 
worth of free entertainment and frolic 
are presented in the public pageants, 
which everyone“ may attend. These 
spectacles attract from fifty to a hun- 
dred thousand tourists each year. City 
beautification is an added _ attraction. 
Green and: pink street paving, a $1,000,- 
000 lighting system and widened avenues 
are recent sources of civic pride. 

There is also much work and excite- 
ment in New Orleans in connection with 
the construction of the $13,000,000 bridge 
over the Mississippi. With the assistance 
of the R. F. C. work was started in 
December. The bridge and approaches 
will be four and three-quarter miles 
long; the largest span will be 790 feet 
long and 135 feet above sea level. 

With true Louisiana loyalty, labor for 
the job will be supplied only by quali- 
fied citizens of Louisiana. 


Municipal Opera 


in San Francisco 


\W/ EN THE old Grand Opera House 
burned in the great fire of 1906, 
opera as an institution died in San Fran- 
cisco. Like the phoenix, however, it 
died to soar again, after a period of 
twenty-six years. 

Due to the undaunted spirit and zeal 


of certain public-minded citizens, San 
Francisco now has a beautiful new mu- 
nicipal opera house, said to be the first 
one in the country. Its initial season has 
been successfully concluded. 

Disappointments and setbacks have 
been many since the idea of a War Me- 
morial Opera House was first evolved 
in 1919. At a mass meeting of 10,000 
persons in 1920, the slumbering opera 
fund of $1,000,000 was increased by $600,- 
000. Ground-breaking exercises were 
held. For an entire month, in the glare 
of torchlights, excited mass-meetings 
took place. Flags flew, guns roared, 
soldiers. marched, and finally the sum 
grew to $2,150,000. 

More setbacks followed, and more 
time passed; but San Francisco is not a 
city to give up, and in January, 1931, 
construction was at last begun. 

The French Renaissance building, 
erected at a cost of about $3,000,000, 
with a seating capacity for 3285 and an 
unparalleled ‘stage, is now complete, 
and stands as testimony to the high en- 
deavor and unswerving determination 
of San Francisco’s citizens. Every stick 
and stone in the building was procured 
from forests and mountains within the 
state. Virtually every chair, drape, and 
table was made in San Francisco. The 
opera singers alone were imported. 


Civic Notes 


pOLPH S. OcHus of the New York 

Times is sponsoring the acquisition 
of park land on the slopes of Lookout 
Mountain. Several hundred thousand 
dollars have been spent in acquiring this 
land, with the primary purpose in mind 
of preventing the erection of residences 
and refreshment stands. _Bridle-paths 
and automobile roads have been built. 
Milton B. Ochs of Chattanooga (a broth- 
er of Adolph) is president of the organi- 
zation in charge of the development. 
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AN ARTIST'S SKETCH of San Francisco's War Memorial Opera House, built entirely of 
California materials. It is in the French Renaissance style, cost three millions and has a 
seating capacity of 3285 people. 


Lookout Mountain of Civil War fame, is 
part of a ridge that extends southwest- 
ward from Chattanooga, in Tennessee, 
into Georgia and Alabama. It is in the 
heart of the most beautiful and un- 
spoiled territory in Eastern America. 


@ ¢@ ONE OF THE interesting projects of 
the year, because of its spectacular na- 
ture, is the creation of Moana Park in 
Honolulu. This reclamation project of 
65 acres is built on a coral reef from ma- 
terial dredged from the sea. Originally 
planned for future development, it is 
now progressing rapidly as an emergency 
measure to help the unemployed. 


@ @ CatirorNiA has esl one and 
a half miles of beach on liunterey Bay, 
near Seacliff, for state p&rk purposes. 
This section of country, with its ancient 
storm tossed cypresses, beicjved of artists 
and writers, and its “winefdark” ocean 
—which owes its magnificer§ purple color 
to the vast quantities off kelp in the 
water—is a fortunate acqufsition. 


@ @ Tue NaTionaL Geog:aphic Society 
lists five important federal highways put 
into use in 1932 and opening the way to 
historic and scenic spots. -They are: 
the Mount Vernon Memorial - Highway, 
from Washington to the home of George 
Washington; the Trail Ridge Road in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, one of 
the highest scenic roads in the world; the 
Cadillac Mountain Road on Mount Desert 
Island in Acadia National Park, Maine; 
a scenic hisiway in Glacier National 
Park; and a scenic road along a crest of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains in Shenan- 
doah National Park, Virginia. 


@ @ New York City opened last 
month a new section of its elevated 
highway. This is not national news, but 
its significance is that this section was 
built for $1,147,471 less than the esti- 
mated price. Lower cost of material 
and labor made the saving possible. 


@ e@ THe American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society has renovated 
Philipse Manor Hall at Yonkers, New 
York. This is an old, historic mansion 
dating back to pre-Revolutionary days. 
Through the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee, the Society has also 
begun the renovation of Hamilton Grange, 
the former home of Alexander Hamilton, 
in Convent Avenue, New York City. It is 
planned to make this into a museum of 
relics of the time of that: great states- 
man, and also to use it as permanent 
headquarters for the Sociejy itself. 


@ © Two NEw wincs havefbeen added to 
the Toledo Museum of Ajf, the gifts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dr§mmond Lib- 
bey, founders of the mu%:um. Toledo 
has certain of the most valuable art 
treasures in the country. ; Among them 
are pictures by Franz Hais, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Rubens, Remb‘andt, Velas- 
quez and Goya. The impr<ssive beauty 
of the Grecian buildings, the attractive 
setting and the notable art collection 
which this museum can claim makes its 
completion one of the important civic 
events of 1933. 
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The March of Events 


Government 
Neorer beer . . . Philippine 
Independence . . . Death of 
Calvin Coolidge ... An active 


President-elect. 

para eti Hoover renews attempts for 

governmental economy by submitting 
to Congress (December 9) his sugges- 
tions for reorganizing departments and 
bureaus. The Senate Special Economy 
Committee and the House Committee on 
Expenditures begin consideration of the 
suggestions which, if not refused by Con- 
gress, automatically become effective 
after sixty days. They affect all but the 
Post Office and State departments. The 
sixty-day veto-power was set by the 
Economy act of 1932, which otherwise 
provided presidential authority. 


Prompt American participation in the 
World Court is urged (December 11) in 
open letters from prominent citizens to 
Senators of both parties. Reference is 
made to the fact that three treaties pro- 
viding for membership were favorably 
reported to the Senate by the Foreign 
Relations Committee last June, but never 
considered further. The letters ask com- 
pletion of the movement started in 1926 
when the Senate voted to join the Court 
if certain reservations were met. These 
were: no relationship to the League of 
Nations; ability to withdraw at will; and 
no advisory opinions on United States 
conduct to be made without our consent. 
Treaties pending are said to meet these. 


Tue House passes (December 21) the 
Collier bill modifying the Volstead Act, 
to legalize beer containing 4 per cent. of 
alcohol by volume. There would be a 
tax of $5 per barrel. Brewers would pay 
a $1000 license fee, to prevent home-brew 
interference with the bill’s ability to pro- 
duce revenue. No restrictions are placed 
on sales; but penalties are provided 
where beer is shipped into dry states. 
Ninety-six Republicans join 133 Demo- 
crats and one Farmer-Laborite in secur- 
ing passage, 230 to 165. It now goes to 
the Senate, whose Judiciary Committee 
on the same day is considering a measure 
repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Tue House (December 29) gives final 
approval to a conference report embody- 
ing the ideas of both branches on Philip- 
pine independence. Ten years after the 
Islands indicate by popular acceptance 
of a proposed constitution that they want 
independence, the United States would 
withdraw. During the ten-year period, 
immigration and exports to the United 
States would be progressively limited 
and export taxes—returned to the 
Islands toward reduction of the terri- 
torial debt—would be imposed. After at- 
taining freedom, the Islands must secure 
American approval for acts affecting 
currency and foreign commerce; and al- 
low the United States to exercise control 
over foreign affairs. 
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December 9 to January 10 


THE JONES “parity plan” bill to provide 
farm relief is favorably reported to the 
House by its Agricultural Committee 
(January 3). Under it, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, and hog producers would be 
encouraged to reduce their acreage. Pre- 
war prices would be accepted as guar- 
anteeing a fair return to agriculture, and 
an assessment—equal to the difference 
between present and pre-war levels— 
would be laid on the processing of the 
commodities. This assessment, in pro- 
portion to production, would be returned 
to farmers meeting acreage reduction re- 
quirements. 


Catvin Coo.ipcE, thirtieth President of 
the United States—aged sixty—is found 
dead on the floor of his home at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. (January 5.) 


A CONFERENCE in New York City be- 
tween President-elect Roosevelt and 
Democratic leaders in Congress (January 
5) results in a decision to balance the 
federal budget by a beer-tax, reducing 
appropriations, reénacting the gasoline 
tax, and—as a last resort—increasing by 
50 per cent the normal tax on incomes. 
By following these plans, the Democrats 
hope to balance the budget without call- 
ing the new Congress in extra session. 


Tue Democratic President-elect and 
Republican Secretary of State, Mr. Stim- 
son, engage in long conversations at 
Hyde Park (January 9). Without going 
into details, the conferees announce that 
“everything in relation to foreign affairs 
was discussed.” 


War Debts 


Six nations pay Uncle Sam 
on December 15 .. . Seven 
default. , 
"ganar informs the United States (De- 
cember 11) that she will meet her 
debt instalment on December 15. She 
adds the condition that payment is not 
to be regarded as a resumption of con- 
tracts suspended by the moratorium of 
June 1931, but as a capital payment made 
on the total debt while waiting for dis- 
cussions already endorsed by both gov- 
ernments. Secretary Stimson immediate- 
ly replies that the Treasury can receive 
the money only under the terms of the 
funding agreement and without Congres- 
sional approval cannot accept payment 
on any other basis. 


AT THE END of an all-night session in 
the Chamber of Deputies, that body votes 
(December 13) to reject Premier Her- 
riot’s resolution to meet the debt due the 
United States “to save French honor.” 
Deputies accept, instead, a resolution 
calling for French initiative in convoking 
a conference of debtor countries prepar- 
atory to seeking a new settlement. Her- 
riot resigns in disgust. Several hours be- 
fore the French vote, Belgium had de- 
cided not to pay and the cabinet of 


Charles de Broqueville resigned. This 
was interpreted as a result of the No- 
vember elections rather than an imme- 
diate disagreement on debts. 


THE United States Treasury an- 
nounces (December 15) these figures at 
the end of the last day for European debt 
payment: Receipts, $98,685,910, from six 
nations: Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
Still unpaid, $24,996,511, by seven na- 
tions: France, Poland, Belgium, Estonia, 
Hungary, Austria, and Greece. 


PresIDENT Hoover’s note to Congress on 
the debts (December 19) suggests that 
the President-elect and Congress imme- 
diately codperate with the present ad- 
ministration in organizing a debt com- 
mission which can continue its work 
uninterrupted by the impending change 
in administration. The President urges 
prompt action in preparing to discuss the 
problem with nations “who have sought 
to maintain their obligations to us.” 
Through this method, he beli-ves, we 
can help achieve the world currency sta- 
bilization necessary to economic recov- 
ery. Next day, Governor Roosevelt tele- 
graphs the White House that although he 
will do nothing to oppose immediate re- 
examination, he would rather not partici- 
pate in organizing a commission. Presi- 
dent Hoover announces (December 22) 
that he will leave the question of war 
debts entirely to the next administration. 


Unrest Abroad 


Revolution and warfare on 
two continents. 
RGENTINA is declared in-a state of 
siege (December 17) following dis- 
covery on the preceding day of a plot, 
involving two former presidents and 
the Radical party, to wrest control from 
the conservative President Justo. The 
declaration, in effect for a month, sus- 
pends freedom of speech and of the 
press; and it allows the government to 
arrest and deport, without court pro- 
ceedings, any person considered danger- 
ous to national order. 


Borivia launches a new drive against 
Paraguay in the Gran Chaco region 
(December 29). Pacifying efforts on the 
part of the League of Nations and the 
Commission of Neutrals have proved 
futile. 


Cotomsia completes (December 29) a 
275-mile battle front along the Putu- 
mayo River, which flows into the Ama- 
zon. The action is interpreted as pre- 
paratory to punishing Peru for seizing 
the town of Leticia last summer. 


Wuite the League of Nations’ Com- 
mittee of Nineteen is endeavoring to se- 
cure Japanese participation in a concil- 
iation commission with China, Japan 

Continued on page 57 
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BOLIVIA | 
PARAGUA 
Mutual murder fin the 
Gran Chaco recfon dis- 
gusts the peaceful 
Dutch cartownist. 


From De Noten.raker 
(Amsterdam, Holland) 
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From J! 420 (Florence, Italy) 
« DANGEROUS FINANCIAL SEESAW? 


lf American capital lassos the gold of Europe, both 
money-bags may land disastrously in the canyon of 
world crisis. 





SAD FATE OF PREMIER HERRIOT 


He tries to haul French debt payments up to Uncle Sam, > 
the greedy monster. But the rope breaks, Uncle Sam 
remains unpaid, and poor M. Herriot is ousted. 
From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


POOR FRANCE, with so much gold in her banks, simply 
can't pay America! 


~~ 
Ov t 3 ee From Isvestia (Moscow, Russia) 


UNCLE SAM holds John Bull and the handsome Frenchman 
on a creditor's rope. 

















From the Sunday Mail (Glasgow, Scotland) 
“THE RAKE'S PROGRESS"—with suitable apologies. 
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From De Groene Amsterdammer 
(Amsterdam, Holland) BYkE Writ 


WILL CHANCELLOR Von Schleicher sooth From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 
his infantile Reichstag to sleep? THE PRODIGAL daughter returns to her creditor poppa, Uncle Samuel. 
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UNCLE SAM pays 

tribute to ex-Premier 

Herriot, who "died" 

in defense of all our 

American war-debt 
claims. 

From Le Rire (Paris) 
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GERMAN BUCKING 
BRONCHO 
General Von Schleicher catches 
the restive German steed, 
which has unseated Colonel 
Von Papen. 
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From De Notenkraker 
(Amsterdam, Holland) 

















THE WICKED UNCLE 
He doffs his hat to peace, it 
| seems; but what he really 
be wants is that poor downtrod- 
den France pay her debts. 


From Le Rire (Paris) 










































SIMON LEGREE, JU. S. A. 
The exploitation of the European in a Ju 
international drama—''Uncle Sam's Cak #." 
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BRITISH CINDERELLA TO SISTERS: d 
"If we pay that old American hag, maybe she'll hiv tide 
turn out to be a fairy godmother. And maybe not!" ofan e 
a mr ae oe ge 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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Ssee. wy itk 
From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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The Frenchman gets away, cash 

free; while poor old Johnny Bull 

sticks to his war-debt ball and 
chain. 


From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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Colonel Howe— 
Presidential Pilot 


By Carty Ranck in the Herald 
Tribune Magazine, and Arthur 
D. Howden Smith in Scribners. 


H E DISLIKES titles, especially the gran- 
diose “colonel”; he is proud to be 
called Roosevelt’s closest friend. He 
looks like a hard-boiled newspaper man; 
and he actually is an old newspaper man 
but is not hard-boiled. He is inter- 
ested in politics, crime, and photography; 
he likes old clothes, old friends, cross- 
word puzzles, the seashore, detective 
stories, poetry, and cats. Carty Ranck, 
in the Herald Tribune Magazine, speaks 
of him as follows: 

“Louis McHenry Howe is the mystery 
man of the last Democratic national 
campaign. He is a President-maker ex- 
traordinary; a man of quiet, simple ways 
who gets important things done in an 
unspectacular manner; a man _ who 
avoids the spotlight as assiduously as a 
prima donna seeks it; a half-pint man in 
stature but big enough to push his 
friend, Franklin Roosevelt, into the 
White House. That’s the sort of little 
guy Louis Howe is! 

“He is familiar with shell games and 
knows every time where the little ball 
lies. His knowledge of political chican- 
ery and skullduggery is going to amaze 
many wise gentlemen at Washington 
when they meet him in March. 

“Howe doesn’t care a hoot for political 
preferment, but he has had the thrill of 
a lifetime in seeing the man he coached 
for the Presidency twenty-two years ago 
kick the goal and win the game. Like 
a master chess player he planned the 
moves and, while Big Jim Farley, as 
the political manager of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s campaign since 1928, has bulked 
large in the limelight, it was Louis Howe 
who picked Farley for the job. He, be- 
fore any one else, saw the possibilities 
of the big Irishman and recommended 
him to Roosevelt as a go-getter extra- 
ordinary. 

“During the pre-convention campaign, 
when the hullabaloo and ballyhoo were 
at their height and hardened politicians 
were running around in circles yapping 
at one another, a small man in rumpled 
clothes, and mum as a mummy, was 
hidden away in an office just across the 
street from national headquarters in 
Chicago. Here he was sought by the 
wise and otherwise, and while some of 
the so-called Democratic leaders be- 
came hectic and excited over the out- 
come Louis Howe was as calm as Flat- 
bush. That uncanny sixth sense of his 
told him that the friend for whom he 
had been working for twenty-two years 
was going to get the nomination and the 
Presidency as well. 

“It was at Albany that he met Frank- 
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COL. LOUIS McHENRY HOWE upon whom President-elect Roosevelt 


relies most for advice. 


It is said he will reside at the White House 


during Mr. Roosevelt's incumbency. 


lin Roosevelt, then a new and very 
green State Senator from Dutchess 
County. But in spite of his greenness 
Roosevelt refused to take orders from 
Tammany Hall, then under the iron fist 
of Charley Murphy. Roosevelt fought 
the New York organization tooth and 
nail and Louis Howe went to interview 
this independent youngster. From the 
start he liked Roosevelt’s sincerity and 
earnestness and decided that this man 
had the makings of a President—a point 
of view that he never changed. Louis 
Howe has the faith that moves moun- 
tains. 

“These two became the closest of 
friends and when Franklin Roosevelt was 
renominated for State Senator, Howe 
had a chance to prove his loyalty in a 
practical manner. Both Roosevelt and 
his wife had been stricken with typhoid 
fever and it was up to Howe to manage 
the Roosevelt campaign. When it was 
all over he had the gratification of tell- 
ing the convalescent candidate that he 
had been returned to the Senate by a 
bigger majority than he had received in 
his first election. . 

“Mr. Howe has a wife and two chil- 
dren—but he carries with him no aura 
of domesticity. In the home of Franklin 
Roosevelt he stands in loco parentis, 
and his advice is sought not only by the 
President-elect and his wife, but by the 
Roosevelt children, who have the great- 
est affection for this quiet little man 
with the queer clothes and big bump of 
humor. 

“One may gain a clear idea of a man’s 
character by the way his close associ- 
ates speak of him, and Louis Howe has 
inspired the same loyalty in his co- 
workers that he has given to Franklin 
Roosevelt. They all like him and speak 
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of him with respect and affection. That 
is probably why the Democratic Na- 
tional Campaign Committee in the last 
Presidential election was credited with 
being the most efficient in the history of 
the Democratic party. The team work 
was wonderful. But in the _ wings, 
watching the stage every minute, was a 
diminutive director named Howe.” 

Arthur D. Howden Smith, writing in 
the January Scribner’s, mentions the 
astuteness, the shyness, and the intense 
loyalty of Colonel Howe. He contrasts 
House and Howe-—Roosevelt’s two ad- 
visers: 

“Aside from a considerable difference 
in age, background and temperament, 
there are some striking points of simi- 
larity between Colonel Howe and Colo- 
nel House. Obviously, they are both 
colonels, and what might be called re- 
luctant colonels. The titles were un- 
solicited, Colonel House’s having been 
wished upon him by the late Governor 
Hogg, of Texas, Colonel Howe’s by that 
splendid lion of the Bluegrass, the Hon- 
orable Ruby Laffcon—there is a constant 
temptation to mispronounce the first 
syllable—with the idea that it was an 
essential part of the equipment of any 
intimate adviser to any President. And 
maybe that’s true. Another more strik- 
ing similarity between the two colonels 
is that neither of them desires office or 
preferment. Likewise they are as one 
in preferring to work as quietly and 
anonymously as possible. And _ they 
possess in common an _ extraordinary 
astuteness in estimating and ordering 
the devious processes of politics. 

“Colonel House is fond of people—as 
is Franklin Roosevelt—and meets easily 
men and women of all. persuasions, while 
Colonel Howe (like Woodrow Wilson) 
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finds difficulty in being at ease with any 
except his immediate friends. Where 
House is suave, cordial, a fluent talker, 
Howe is shy, brusque, diffident, stiff in 
manner—so much so that he managed 
to offend numerous men who thought, 
justly or unjustly, that they had a claim 
upon his time and attention during the 
campaign. In all fairness, it should be 
added that this trait doesn’t seem to 
have harmed Roosevelt’s interests, very 
likely because of Roosevelt’s hearty hu- 
manness in all personal contacts, which 
has enabled him to assuage any irrita- 
tions Colonel Howe might have 
caused... . 

“It would be next to impossible to im- 
agine Franklin Roosevelt’s career as 
Governor of New York, through four 
tumultuous years, including two years 
of skilful jockeying for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, without the in- 
defatigable figure of Colonel Howe at 
his elbow, Colonel Howe, who believes 
in Roosevelt with a concentrated de- 
termination of which Roosevelt, thanks 
to a keen sense of humor, isn’t capable. 
Howe will stick to Roosevelt, no matter 
what he does or what happens to him. 
Roosevelt is Howe’s first President, his 
idol, in a sense the creation of his own 
genius.” 


Two Experts on Russia 


By Sidney Webb in Cur- 
rent History, and Walter 
Duranty in Asia. 


REEDOM OF speech, of the press, and of 

political association are absent in 
Russia. So is freedom to hold much pri- 
vate property. But freedom in other 
spheres has been enhanced, according to 
Sidney Webb, the great British sociol- 
ogist, who has studied profoundly the 
Soviet structure. He writes 
as follows in the interesting 
January Current History: 

“We still hear it asserted 


there that the system of the 
Soviet Union is one of sub- 
jection and virtual slavery. 
Yet Lord Lothian, who 
visited Moscow with Ber- 
nard Shaw and Lord and 
Lady Astor in 1931, publicly 
declared on his return that 
what was happening in the 
U. S. S. R. was not the 
French Revolution, but the 
Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation put together, that is 
to say, a great emancipation 
of mankind. 

“There is one unfailing 
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move away to other jobs or other dis- 
tricts. In the gigantic tractor works at 
Cheliabinsk, for instance, during the first 
ten days of June, 1932, when a stren- 
uous effort was being made to increase 
the staff, no fewer than 1,027 men, or 
more than 100 per day, actually left to 
seek other employment, while 2,188 new 
workers were taken. on.” The Russian 
worker is free from the fear of unem- 
ployment. He is free to work. 

“Whereas in Britain and France the 
workman may freely denounce the very 
principles of government and bespatter 
the ministers and the municipal coun- 
cilors with personal abuse, provided only 
that he keeps silent about the manage- 
ment of the factory in which he works 
and refrains from criticizing or denounc- 
ing the partners in the firm or the gen- 
eral manager who pays him his wages 
or the foreman whose orders he has to 
obey, in the U. S. S. R. the position is 
reversed. The workman in a Soviet fac- 
tory would be prudent not to indulge in 
criticisms of the Marxian philosophy, 
which he has not the slightest desire to 
do, or in denunciations of Comrade 
Stalin, or in doubts about the wisdom of 
the Communist régime, lest he should 
get the reputation of being a counter- 
revolutionary and become an object of 
suspicion to the police... . 

“Twenty years ago the Russian woman, 
in the grades or classes comprising nine- 
tenths of the population, could, unless 
she had become a widow, never freely 
dispose of her life or of herself. To- 
day the women in the U.S. S. R. are 
more effectively freed from sex dis- 
abilities than those of any other coun- 
try. It is not only that illiteracy is be- 
ing as rapidly got rid of among girls as 
among boys, and that the woman, like 
the man, becomes a full citizen at 18, 
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positions, having as subordinates mn as 
well as women. In the marriage relation 
there is equality between husbandi and 
wife, with equal freedom to divorce jand, 
according to relative capacity, equa't ob- 
ligations of maintenance of mate a off- 
spring. 

“The individual American or Brit>n is 
in the vast majority of cases jus* as 
much compulsorily subjected to an ex- 
tremely coercive environment as. the 
individual inhabitant of the U. S. &. R. 
In fact, the Soviet Government claims 
that by deliberately planning the envi- 
ronment of its people it largely incr@ases 
their effective freedom of life.” 

Meanwhile Walter Duranty, most: fa- 
mous newspaper correspondent in Ifos- 
cow, discusses “rubles at home” in: the 
January Asia. His pertinent remark; on 
Soviet currency run, in part, along t,ese 
lines: 

“According to the latest report, the 
gold reserve of the State Bank amounts 
to 710,451,541,000,000 rubles’ worth of 
gold coin and ingots plus 10,750,092,000,- 
000 rubles’ worth of platinum and silver 
and 20,698,675 rubles’ worth of foreign 
bank notes, all three categories being 
reckoned at the current world market 
price of metals and foreign bills. .. . 

“In view of its difficulty in obtaining 
foreign credits abroad, it seems at first 
sight surprising that the Soviet Union 
has not made greater efforts to develop 
the production of gold from the rich de- 
posits in the Urals and Northeastern 
Siberia, more of which are continually 
being discovered. The answer is simple 
—distance, transport, climate, and lack 
of skilled men and proper equipment. I 
am nevertheless inclined to think that, 
even in present circumstances, the an- 
nual Soviet gold production might be 
worth more than the $35,000,000 to $45,- 
000,000 it totaled last year. 
Here perhaps more than 
anywhere else is a fertile 
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field for American enter- 
prise and experience, anc I 
have little doubt that ovie 
of the great American mip- 
ing corporations, acting ot 
as concessionaire but @s 
technical adviser and 
supplier of equipment to + 
Soviet state, could double 
triple the annual gold px 
duction in a few years 
approximately small e¢ 
pense. . .. : 
“The volume of sta‘;- 
produced food and man.- 
factured consumers’ goods 
has materially increased 
during the past three years, 
but the total volume of food 
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mark of slavery, as of any 
form of enforced service in 
a particular establishment, 
namely, the inability to 
get away. Now, every 
large enterprise in the U. S. S. R., espe- 
cially those newly established, complains 
seriously of the continual turnover of 
labor. Far from there being any fetter- 
ing of the workman to his task there is, 
in actual fact, everywhere an embarrass- 
ing degree of mobility in the staffs. It is 
not at all unusual, in one of the new 
large factories, for as many as an aver- 
age of 100 men per day to quit work and 
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and equally eligible for every elective 
office. It is not merely that in trade 
union and consumers’ codperative move- 
ments, both of them filling a larger place 
in life than they do elsewhere, there is 
no distinction of sex. In all occupations 
of life women now enter freely on equal 
terms with men, earning equal rates of 
pay and often rising by promotion to 
high administrative and _ professional 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


STALIN (to Uncle Sam): "Friend Capitalism, as | need more 
capital for industry, we will smoke the Peace Pipe.” 


and consumers’ goods in the 
country has materially di- 
minished, while currency in 
circulation has increased 
more than 250 per cent. The result has 
been disastrous to the purchasing power 
of the ruble, nominally 52 cents. If at the 
end of 1929 it might have been reckoned 
at 40 cents (it must be remembered that 
even in those days prices of food and 
commodities were high in Russia and 
40 cents then had a lower purchasing 
power than 20 cents in America today), 
it is now little more than 2 or 3 cents. 
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A pound of potatoes, for instance, costs 
1.75 rubles on the open market, nomi- 
nally 90 cents; a pound of sugar, 10 rubles, 
nominally $5.20; ten not especially fresh 
eggs, 7 rubles, nominally $3.64, and a 
pair of shoes 150 rubles, nominally $78. 
At that it is not always possible to find 
these commodities at all, even in the 
markets of Moscow, and the prices I 
have cited are quite fifteen to twenty 
times higher than they were in 1928. 

“The Bolsheviks have attempted, and 
to some extent successfully, to alleviate 
this state of affairs by a system of ration 
books with low fixed prices. Each 
worker or employee has such a book, 
by which he can obtain a strictly lim- 
ited quantity of food and commodities at 
far lower prices, prices indeed which 
compare quite favorably with those of 
1928. The ration book does not give 
much, but enough to feed its holder 
fairly well and keep him decently clad. 
The peasants are in a worse plight be- 
cause many of the commodities destined 
for them are sold in small towns before 
they reach the villages, as a result of 
bureaucratic methods and faulty distri- 
bution. In consequence they are tend- 
ing to lose faith in currency, and to 
slow down on production, in the belief 
that the money they receive for addi- 
tional work is of little use to them. The 
authorities hope to remedy this difficult 
situation by forcing the production of 
consumers’ goods at a much greater 
rate than heretofore. If this represents 
a genuine increase in production, there 
is no reason to doubt that the purchas- 
ing power of the ruble will correspond- 
ingly improve, but, if it only means that 
the villages are receiving goods at the 
expense of the urban centers, the process 
of currency depreciation can hardly fail 
to continue.” 


Why Tax Exemptions? 


By Gustave A. Breaux in 
the Christian Register, and 
Henry Hazlitt in Scribners. 


geen A. Breaux is a leading Uni- 
tarian layman, a distinguished lec- 
turer and sociological expert. He has 
come to the belief that church property 
should be taxed, and his views are set 
forth in the Christian Register of Boston: 

“It is well known that the cost of gov- 
ernment must be met by taxes in one 
form or another as under our economic 
system there is no such thing as absolute 
tax-exemption, since taxes taken off at 
one point must be added at another. 
And as for the exemption of church 
property from taxation, the question is 
fast assuming the proportions of a na- 
tional scandal, at once discreditable to 
the church and confusing to the people, 
as such exemption means indirect state 
support of religion and a virtual sub- 
sidy in violation under the Bill of Rights 
of the historic principle of the separation 
of church and state in these United 
States. 

“The tax-exempt church property to- 
day in the United States, all told, is con- 
siderably over $4,000,000,000. In its trail, 
feeding itself upon the vicious principle 
of tax-exemption, we find the abuse ex- 
tended to every conceivable exemption 
devised by the cunning and selfishness 
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of the human mind, as exemplified in 
real estate and improvements in the 
country, exclusive of the District of 
Columbia and the national forests, which 
have mounted to the present unprece- 
dented tax-exempt figures of $20,400,- 
000,000. 

“The church has fought hard and con- 
sistently to elude taxes since feudal days 
when ecclesiastical wealth was the joint 
property of lords and bishops. It was a 
maxim in the old days that ecclesiastical 
property be exempt from royal tax. 
Possibly the church gave in medieval 
times a quid pro quo. Today is differ- 
ent. The church, however desirable, is 
no longer the only moral agency of the 
community. There are other agencies 
promoting moral and social welfare that 
must be considered. 

“The indisputable fact that challenges 
the country’s best thought, especially at 
this critical time when tax-paying abil- 
ity is at the point of confiscation of 
property and crippling of enterprise, is 
that the churches of the country are 
the owners of billions of dollars’ worth 
of property on which they pay no taxes. 
And furthermore they put into their 
own coffers profits made from the rise 
in land values for which the commu- 
nity at large is entirely responsible, the 
so-called unearned increment. Trinity 
Church in New York City has a yearly 
income of nearly $2,000,000 from its tax- 
free investments. Large cathedrals cost- 
ing from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 are ris- 
ing in metropolitan cities whose’ whole 
tone and atmosphere breathe wealth, 
luxury, and extravagance. The lot on 
Fifth Avenue in New York on which 
St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral 
is located has increased $10,000,000 since 
it became church property and tax- 
exempt. Temple Emanu-El a few years 
ago realized a clear million dollars on 
its property on Fifth Avenue. The Mad- 
ison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
netted $650,000 by selling its site in New 
York City and moving around the cor- 
ner. But why multiply instances? Should 
not these religious organizations pay 
taxes?” 

Henry Hazlitt, writing in the January 
Scribners, is in close agreement with 
Mr. Breaux. Dealing with tax exemp- 
tions, he declares that the churches are 
virtually subsidized by the government. 
For every taxpayer has to contribute to 
church support regardless of his own 
religious beliefs or lack of them—since 
churches pay no taxes although they 
benefit by our expensive public services. 

“And this arrangement has the over- 
whelming support, or at least acquies- 
cence, of public opinion. A few profes- 
sional atheists and free-thinkers protest 
against it, but their protests are regarded, 
even by most other non-religious per- 
sons, as academic and slightly ridiculous. 
Nonetheless, when we examine the mat- 
ter closely it would appear that we are 
supporting some rather strange princi- 
ples of subsidy. We are, of course, com- 
pelling those of our citizens who do not 
adhere to any religion, who may even 
believe that religion is essentially super- 
stition, nevertheless to contribute to its 
support. But we are doing much more 
than this. We are compelling our Cath- 
olic citizens to contribute to the support 
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of Jewish synagogues; we are compelling 
Jews to contribute to the support of 
Baptist churches; we are compelling 
Baptists to contribute to the support of 
Christian Scientists. 

“And how is the amount of this sup- 
port determined? Let us suppose that 
the subsidy to the churches, instead of 
being made in the present. left-handed 
manner, were made directly. In other 
words; let us suppose that church prop- 
erty were asked to pay. the same tax in 
proportion to its value:as other property, 
and that the local city government were 
then to fix upon a definite subsidy to 
be paid to the churches. Would this be 
fixed ‘in accordance with the relative 
services that each church performs for 
the State? Would it be fixed in propor- 
tion to the number of communicants? 
Or would it be fixed in proportion to 
the wealth of the church—the more ex- 
pensive the church, the bigger the sub- 
sidy? The last principle would seem to 
be the most unfair of all; but that is 
the principle on which, actually, the 
subsidy is granted by tax exemption. 


Mor dubious is the tax exemp- 
tion to lodges and the prop- 
erty of fraternal orders like the Masons, 
Elks, Moose, Odd Fellows, and: Eagles, 
not to overlook the American Legion. 
The exemption, it is true; is not com- 
plete; it is not supposed to apply ‘to 
that part of the property of these or- 
ganizations that is used for a clearly 
commercial purpose. Yet every exemp- 
tion of this sort of course increases the 
tax burden of those not exempt.... 
“Whatever may be said of the com- 
parative harmlessness of the tax-exempt 
bond up to the present; it remains vi- 
cious in principle, and always a poten- 
tial threat to our tax structure., Even if 
it were true at present that the govern- 
ment saved more in interest charges by 
making its bonds tax exempt than it lost 
in taxes by the same act, -the tax-exempt 
bond could still be defended only from 
the narrow standpoint:;of government 
fiscal policy, and not from the broader 
standpoint of general social policy. For 
the tax-exempt bond offers immunity 
precisely to those unearned incomes that 
ought to pay, and in Great Britain do 
pay, a higher rate than earned incomes. 
“During the new era we did not worry 
very much about what such luxuries 
were costing us. We were rich; what 
did we care about a few hangers-on? 
Weren’t the Elks and the Odd Fellows 
doing good? What did we want to tax 
their property for? But now that our 
wealth and income have shrunk appall- 
ingly, while taxes remain either where 
they were or higher, it may begin to 
occur to us that the farmers, for exam- 
ple, whom we tax very easily, are, to 
put it no more strongly, at least as nec- 
essary to the welfare of the United 
States as the Odd Fellows or even the 
American Legion. It may even occur to 
us that, every time we exempt some- 
body from taxation, we are putting an 
added burden on everybody else. It is 
time to take a look at the privileged. It 
is time to examine the army of the tax 
parasites. It is time to ask a few of 
these strong men, dressed up as dear 
old ladies, to carry their own bundles.” 
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You are cordially invited 
to send for your free 
copy of “Three Meals a 
Day.” Address Booklet 


Department 233-V. 
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VEN when money is plentiful it is not 

an easy job to buy food and to plan 
meals for all the hungry members of one’s 
family. When it is not plentiful, the prob- 
lem becomes increasingly difficult. 


To meet a nation-wide need, nutrition ex- 
perts have prepared a new booklet which 
names the various foods that must be in- 
cluded in daily menus in order to have 
properly balanced meals. It tells how to 
buy the most for your money—and the 
best for your money. 


Delicious, nourishing food is not necessarily 
expensive. But it takes thought to plan 
economical meals which provide pleasant 
variety from day to day. 


With the help of this booklet, you can 
plan meals which not only will maintain 
health and strength, but also will please 
the appetite. You can have the advice of 
food experts. They will tell you which 
foods are of first importance—how much 
milk, what amounts of vegetables, fruits, 
bread and cereals are desirable, and what 
proportion of meat, eggs, fish, fats and 
sugars should be added to the menus. 


It has been demonstrated that, both in the 
cities and in rural districts, food for every 
member of the family for an entire week 
—twenty-one meals—can be bought at a 
cost of about $2.00 for each member. 


In the booklet ‘Three Meals a Day” are 
described appetizing and nourishing menus 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner for seven 
days at a cost of only $6.00 for three per- 
sons. Additional menus are suggested at 
slightly higher costs. The booklet includes 
market orders specifying the exact amounts 
of food to buy for these menus. 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE and BUSINESS 
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Carloadings of revenue freight. The chart shows the ever receding 

level of business from the peak year of 1929. Each vertical line 

represents a week. Each horizontal line equals 20,000 freight cars. 
The heavy bars in the upper corner show yearly totals. 


Congress Looks to Farm Parity 


A Democratic House on Jan- 

uary 12 tossed into the lap 

of a Republican Senate what is known 

as the Farm Parity bill. Earlier it had 

been called the Domestic Allotment 

plan. Officially it is styled: “A bill to 

aid agriculture and relieve the existing 
economic emergency.” 

This measure is supposed (in its 
original form) to have the approval of 
the new White House tenant, and the 
disapproval of the one who moves out 
next month. Even if it should pass the 
present Senate—of which there is some 
doubt—it is the sort of legislation which 
has previously earned the conservative 
Hoover veto. 

It was sponsored in the House by 
Hon. Marvin Jones, Revresentative from 
Texas and chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture. Introduced in the lower 
branch on January 3, discussion was 
begun within two days, and the measure 
was honored with right-of-way until its 
passage a week later. 

Four ‘‘basic commodities’’ were 
selected by the committee—wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and hogs—“by reason of 
the fact that the prices for these are a 
controlling factor in establishing prices 
for other domestic agricultural com- 
modities, and that exportable surpluses 
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of these commodities or products there- 
of are ordinarily produced in such 
quantities as to make prices on world 
markets a controlling factor in eéstab- 
lishing domestic prices, and that sub- 
stantially the entire production of these 
commodities is processed prior to ulti- 
mate consumption.” 

Direct benefit is provided for the pro- 
ducer. The freedom of any farmer to 
produce or sell as much as he wishes is 
not affected; but to receive benefit he 
must this year reduce by 20 per cent. his 
previous acreage of wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco, and his tonnage of hogs. There 
is provision for extension of the plan 
through a second year by presidential 
proclamation. Acreage thus reduced 
must not be utilized for the production 
of any commodity which in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture is likely 
to have an exportable surplus. 

The object is to restore pre-war pur- 
chasing power for agriculture. “Adjust- 
ment certificates” are to be issued to the 
producer, upon the marketing of these 
commodities, if proof is given that the 
claimed amount has been marketed and 
that there has been an appropriate re- 
duction in acreage or tonnage. Certi- 
ficates will be given in face amount 
“equal to the difference between the 
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price being paid producers at local 
markets and the pre-war or fair ex- 
change value of the commodity,” less 
a small deduction for costs. 

Certificates will cover only so much 
of the commodity marketed as it is pro- 
claimed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be required for domestic consump- 
tion. Exportable surplus will not be en- 
titled to benefits. The certificates are to 
be negotiable, in two parts: one redeem- 
able in thirty days and the other in six 
months thereafter. They are redeem- 
able at the Treasury or other designated 
agency. 

The worst phase of this allotment 
scheme is here, where tens of thousands 
of local agents will be ladling out a 
new form of currency. One can vision 
a staff of measurers and watchers, on 
the farm and at the market, reminiscent 
of prohibition enforcement—with some 
of the attendant graft evils. 

We are assured by the majority report 
of the committee that the measure is 
self-supporting, though it will “un- 
doubtedly cost the consumer something.” 
A ruined agriculture, it is suggested, 
would be far more costly. 

How is the money to be raised with 
which to pay the farmer? “Amounts 
sufficient to pay the benefits to pro- 
ducers are to be realized from the ad- 
justment charges to be paid on the 
processing of the commodities covered.” 
A Congressman from Massachusetts 
estimated that the adjustment charge on 
the processing of cotton means that the 
cotton farmer of the South would re- 
ceive $30 more for each bale (we figure 
it as only $15), and the textile manu- 
facturers of the country would be 
assessed $20,000,000. The Cotton Textile 
Institute warns that the plan means in- 
creases in the price of cotton fabrics and 
yarns, ranging from 15 to 60 per cent. 

Farm parity aims to restore a price 
of 75 cents a bushel for wheat, 9 cents a 
pound for cotton, and 5 cents for hogs. 
Thus the wheat farmer who may re- 
ceive 40 cents a bushel from the pur- 
chaser will also receive 35 cents from 
the Government, in the form of a cer- 
tificate. The Government gets the money 
back from the flour mill, as an adjust- 
ment charge for processing. 

During the course of the bill through 
the House, amendments from the floor 
added rice, peanuts, and butter fat to 
the original four commodities; and to 
many observers they seemed to destroy 
the high purpose of the plan. Other 
amendments moved forward the effec- 
tive date of certain provisions. 

In brief, “farm parity” or “domestic 
allotment” seeks to improve the status 


.of the farmer, restore his purchasing 


power, check over-production, and pay 
for it all with a pretty big sales tax on 
the manufacture of those commodities 
which are benefited. 
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Half as Many 
Freight Cars Loaded 


DEPENDABLE measure of business done 
A throughout the country, week after 
week and year after year, is the series 
of weekly reports of the American Rail- 
way Association—“cars of revenue freight 
loaded.” In mid-January comes the re- 
port which covers the final week of 1932, 
and permits a comparative analysis of 
three years of depression with the last 
year of prosperity. 

Here are the figures: 


1929 52,827,925 
1930 45,717,079 
1931 37,151,249 
1932 28,194,828 


Thus we find that the year just ended 
saw the railroads doing a revenue freight 
business barely more than half that of 
the peak year 1929. Each year not only 
fell behind its predecessor, but the rate 
of loss progressed from 7 to 8 and finally 
to 9 million cars. Instead of approaching 
stability, the picture has grown ever 
more serious. 

The greatest percentage of loss came in 
the movement of ore, which in 1932 was 
only one-tenth what it had been in 1929. 
Forest products fell off in the three 
years from more than 3 million cars to 
less than 1 million. Grain fell off from 
23 million to 1.6, and livestock from 1.4 
million to .9. These items make the best 
showing of all. Ore moved at one-tenth 
the 1929 rate. 

Miscellaneous freight—the best index 
of general prosperity—fell off from more 
than 20 million cars in 1929 to less than 
10 million in 1932. 

Such are the statistics; and the only 
opportunity for joy is that several months 
during the second half of the year 


showed an upward trend. 


Leases 
e 

as a Liability 
T GREAT depression has taught many 

lessons and brought forward strange 
situations. Among them is the new status 
of the lease. Last month the founder of 
a widely known chain of tearooms in 
New York thought it necessary to go 
through bankruptcy in order to be re- 
lieved of leases that are at present finan- 
cially embarrassing. Formerly they were 
a chief asset. 

An even more famous chain of cigar 
Stores is being sued by a stockholder 
who claims that the directors of his cor- 
poration in days of prosperity speculated 
in real estate, for cigar-store sites, dis- 
sipating millions in earnings that should 
have been paid out as dividends. 

More suggestive still is an obscure 
statement in the ever-changing and quite 
complicated Radio City set-up (in New 
York), where settlement of a lease for 
space not now needed, in a skyscraper 
then not completed, cost a company 
100,000 shares of its preferred stock cur- 
rently worth about $20 per share. Rocke- 
feller Center, in other words, as we read 
the agreement, cancels a lease in ex- 
change for stock that has an apparent 
value of $2,000,000. 

Leases are not discoverable on balance 
sheets, as liabilities, but they may quickly 
take on that status in times like these. 
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‘ized for business on February 2. 


R. F. C. Is Now 
a Year Old 


| geen Hoover signed the act creating 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion on January 22, 1932, and it organ- 
Re- 
ports are not available for the full year 
of its endeavor, but we know that in the 
first ten months (ending November 30) 
this emergency relief agency of the Gov- 
ernment loaned the huge sum of one and 
a half billion dollars. 

The first authorization by Congress 
permitted the Corporation to acquire re- 
sources of $2,000,000,000. This was later 
increased to $3,800,000,000 under the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act. 

Up to November 30 the Corporation 
had borrowed $1,200,000,000 in cash, all 
furnished by the Treasury. To obtain 
that sum it sold the Treasury its entire 
authorized capital stock of $500,000,000 
and gave its notes for $700,000,000. 


The Corporation lends its funds at in- 
terest. Typical present rates are: 5 per 
cent. upon loans to banks, insurance 
companies, and the like; 4% per cent. 
upon loans to receivers of closed banks; 
5% per cent. upon loans to railroads. 
Emergency relief loans are made in some 
instances as low as 3 per cent., though 
states pay 41%. This scale represents a 
recent reduction of one-half of 1 per cent. 

If the scheme succeeds, the Corpora- 
tion makes a profit of from 1 to 2 per 
cent.; and since the sums involved are 
enormous, the profits can be material. 
Meanwhile the Treasury itself also makes 
a current profit, for it has been charging 
the Corporation 34% per cent. during all 
these months when it has been able to 
borrow at less than 1 per cent. 

Here is a strange situation, with the 
Government borrowing freely from banks 
and insurance companies (for there is no 
popular subscription as in war days), in 
order to lend to other banks and insur- 
ance companies, and railroads and farm- 
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Uric Acid 
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ex’ 


| @ Are you bothered with annoying pains in your 
arms or legs? Not serious enough to take to a doctor, 
you may think... but don’t be too sure. Excess uric 


acid, neglected, leads to acidosis, rheumatism, kidney 


The caffeine in ordinary coffee has a tendency to 
produce uric acid. Try dropping it out of your diet. 
| Caffeine, we said. Not coffee. For two weeks, drink 


Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee (97% caffeine-free). It 





tastes like what it is... a delicious blend of Brazilian 
and Colombian coffees. Only the caffeine is out. 

You can drink it morning, noon, night; and check 
for yourself its effect on your pains, your general 
health improvement. Your coffee taste won’t know 
| you’ve changed. Your system will. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 


Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction 
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ers and states, with an extraordinary 
margin of profit if all goes well. It is in- 
teresting to note that applications from 
financial institutions declined from 1527 
in April to 576 in November. 

The Corporation is also to include in 
its report the statement that money 
loaned during earlier months is already 
finding its way back to the cash drawer 
—paid-back by the borrowers as they get 
on their feet or as fears diminish. That, 
of course, is the theory of “revolving 
funds,” of which R. F. C. loans are a 
striking example. 


@ @ PENNSYLVANIA Railroad electrifica- 
tion has proceeded so far that the line 
from New York to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, is to be in operation on the first 
day of February. It should not be long 
before the whole stretch from New York 
to Washington is ready. This is the 
most important electrification project in 
the East since that of the New Haven 
system (New York to New Haven), now 
some twenty years in use. Running time 
by steam train between New York and 
Washington was materially shortened on 
the Pennsylvania last year; the new sys- 
tem may show still further speed. 


Hoarding: 
A Glance Backward 


EPORTS were current after the Christ- 
mas season that money withdrawals 
from banks—in the New York district, 
for example—had been hardly more than 





half as extensive as usual. This could 
be interpreted to mean either that buy- 
ing was in smaller volume, or else that 
it was financed with money previously 
in hand. : 

We have been interested to look back 
over the monthly reports of the Treasury 
which show the amount of money in cir- 
culation (which means outside of the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve banks). 
Last summer conditions were at their 
worst as measured by other things as 
well as fear, with money in circulation 
reaching 5 billion 726 million on July 31. 
Three months later improvement was 
evident in every direction and by every 
standard of measurement; so we find that 
the amount of money in circulation had 
fallen off (had come out of hoarding, that 
is) to the extent of 100 millions. Since 
then the holiday seasonal demand fogs 
this barometer a little. 

Relaxation from the tendency to hoard 
must go on for 800 millions more, how- 
ever, before the amount of money in cir- 
culation is brought to that reported on 
July 31, 1931 (one year before the high 
point), which was 4 billion 837 million. 

About one-twelfth of our money in 
circulation is in the form of gold coin 
and bullion. Nearly half of the total is 
made up of Federal Reserve notes. 


Journeys , 


in Simple Economics 
= FARMER’S plight is just about awful. 
But “from all quarters (says the De- 


partment of Agriculture at Washington) 
is confirmed the story of the migration 
from town back to the land.” 


@ @ Hocs have been playing tricks 
with the inexorable law of supply and 
demand. Worth $3.19 a hundred pounds 
in May, they rose to $5.50 in July, and 
were back at $3.25 last month. Over- 
production because of rising prices? 
But you can’t grow hogs that fast. 


@ ¢ A SPEAKER demonstrated recently 
(to his own satisfaction), first, that Eu- 
rope can pay war debts only in gold, 
which it does not possess; second, that 
Europe can pay if it spends less on 
armament. Thus was it suggested that 
battleships are made of gold. 


The Bond Market 


“eond in January the price level of 
bonds (railroad and industrial) began 
to rise, noticeably and continuously. 
Most students believe that such a rise 
must precede improvement in any other 
phase of business. 

Bonds were at their lowest, during 
1932, on the 1st day of June. Their high 
point was on August 23. In the last 
quarter of the year there was a moderate 
drift downward. But every day through- 
out the first half of January witnessed 
new gains, for second-grade as well as 
first-grade bonds. 








A BASIS FOR RECOVERY 


From the January "Letter of the 
National City Bank of New York. 


N THE PAST six months a ground for 

business recovery has been laid that 
had not existed hitherto in the depression. 
Taking the period in its entirety its out- 
standing characteristics have been these: 

1. The contraction of credit has been 
halted, and the volume outstanding is 
larger at the end of the period than at 
the beginning. The financial situation has 
improved steadily, and the growth of 
confidence in the country’s money and in 
the general solvency of the banking sys- 
tem has relieved the pressure on credit 
and thus removed one of the causes of 
deflation. Funds have piled up in the 
centers, available to business when trade 
relationships are restored. 

2. The decline in business activity has 
been stopped, and the level is higher at 
the end than at the beginning. The third 
quarter was a period of improvement and 
marked gains in activity. Recession dur- 
ing the final quarter has been moderate 
in most particulars, not materially ex- 
ceeding the seasonal expectation. 

3. The decline in prices was stopped, 
and despite subsequent reactions, stocks 
and bonds hold well above bottom, while 
commodities are but little under the June 
low. 

4. The piling up of commodity stocks 
has been checked. Although in the raw 
materials the improvement is. not very 


substantial, stocks of manufactured goods 
in all lines are conspicuously low, and 
much below a year ago. The small stocks 
of automobiles in dealers’ hands are an 
example. 

This is the first half-year period since 
the beginning of the depression of which 
the fore-going could be said. 

Obviously it is of great importance that 
the deterioration of business in these re- 
spects has been stopped for as long a time 
as six months. This creates a basis of 
stability heretofore lacking, and the his- 
tory of past severe depressions supports 
the idea that this is a necessary and 
usual precedent to improvement. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK 


By Roger W. Babson 


From his New Year statement. 


BUSINESS in 1933 will total at least 10 
per cent. greater than in 1932. I refer 
to the volume of business, measured in 
tons, bushels, gallons, dozens, and other 
units of quantity. There is another way 
to look at business, namely, its money 
value in dollars. In general, prices will 
tend to advance. Hence, under the double 
lift of bigger volume and higher prices, 
the dollar amount of business will total 
at least 15 per cent. above that of 1932. 

If we agree that the worst was wit- 
nessed in the summer of 1932 and that 
the main movement is improvement, then 
we can better visualize that bonds will 


strengthen; stocks will rise; jobs will in- 
crease; failures will lessen; losses will 
turn toward profit, deficit into surplus, 
defaults toward dividends, closings into 
openings, and fears into hopes. 

The highlight should be an upward 
trend of wholesale commodity prices. 
The rise will be irregular and broken by 
seasonal weaknesses, and by corrections 
for too rapid advances. The main axis 
of the price movement, however, should 
be upward. Strongest groups will com- 
prise raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured products. 

In July, 1932, the stock market reached 
its final low. That month marked the 
death of a bear market and the birth of 
a bull market. In the market, as in many 
other fields of activity, the exceptional 
profits go to the pioneers. There is an 
economic law which puts a premium on 
promptness, and the United States will 
not be offered at ten cents on the dollar 
very long. Investors must pick and 
choose with care, however. 

Two basic tendencies in the bond mar- 
ket are indicated: Long-term government 
bonds will tend to decline; corporation 
bonds will tend to advance. In 1932 
there was a blind rush for safety. Now 
that the corner has been turned, investors 
will gradually seek higher yields. They 
are too nervous in the early stages of re- 
covery to buy stocks but too needy to 
stick to governments; so they will pick 
the middle ground and buy corporation 
bonds. 
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INVESTMENT 


INFORMATION 


The investment books listed below 
are yours for the asking. Our strict 
eligibility rules for financial adver- 
tisers give assurance of reliability in 
our dealings with these firms. 
rite direct (mentioning the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
WORLD’S WORK) or choose by 
mumber and use the coupon. 


1) ECONOMICS AND THE 
( INDIVIDUAL. Technoc- 
racy is the talk of America. Yet 
few know the fundamentals on 
which our capitalistic structure 
stands. This is an indispensable 
booklet for those who want essen- 
tials only, edited by Geo. E. Roberts, 
Vice-President, National City Bank, 
N. Y. Bound in_ imitation 
leather. Send 25c for this booklet. 
Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


2) ‘‘ANNUAL_ REPORT’— 
( descriptive and statistical in- 
formation regarding the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, 61 
Broadway, New York. 
(12 FOR INFORMATION con- 
cerning opportunities of the 
large field covered by Cities Service 
subsidiaries engaged in the electric 
light and power, petroleum and 
natural gas industries, write to: 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York. 


(18) “HOW TO PROTECT 


















































YOUR CAPITAL AND 
ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH 
... THROUGH TRADING.” Of- 
fered by A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, 1546 Chrysler Building, 
New York. 


(Al ») INVESTMENT SERVICE. 
A booklet outlining the vari- 
ous services and departments of the 
nine offices of Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 


(49) “385 QUESTIONS—36 AN- 
SWERS”—an interesting 
booklet which attempts to anticipate 
your questions about Independence 
Fund Trusts and answer them. Pre- 
ared by the Independence Fund of 
North America, Inc., 1 Cedar Street, 
Ms Xe 
$2).egrne AHEAD _FI- 
( NANCIALLY, visualizing 
the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and help- 
ing investors to build out of current 
income an accumulation of property 
to provide permanent income, 
Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(53 STOCK AND BOND REG- 
ISTER. A record for listing 
the important features of each secu- 
wy which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, O. 
(66 INVESTMENT BULLETIN 
(4th Quarter), discussing 
bond market indicators and a group 
of sound bonds for investment, com- 
mon stocks and preferred stocks. 
Issued by A. G. Becker and Com- 
pany, 54 Pine St., New York. 
(67) FA Sits LIGHTING 
CORPORATION: A e- 
scription of the History and De- 
velopment of one of America’s 
Oldest Utility Groups. Pacific 
Lighting Corp., 483 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(72) SHOULD BUSINESS 
MEN BUY STOCKS? Out- 
lines a safe and profitable Plan for 
investing your money today. This 
booklet will interest you if your 
total investment fund is $5000 or . 
more. Offered by Babson’s Reports, 
Babson Park, Mass. 


| INVESTMENT BUREAU, (2-33) | 
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Replace 
SOUR 
Investments? 


OU own a stock certificate. Beside the 
corporate name it bears, how much do 
ou know about it? Have the assets, the 
rae and good-will all but vanished which 
once made it valuable? Poor management, 
too much stock outstanding, excessive over- 
head, inability to retrench, and many other 
serious troubles beset most of America's lead- 
ing industries, railways, and municipalities. 
Are you wondering if you should "sweeten" 
your portfolio by replacing weak items with 
securities of about the same price which have 
better prospects of recovery? 


Here are typical inquiries from subscribers 
to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S 
WORK": 


"Should holders of Central Public Service 
Corp. Class A stock turn it in for Class A 
stock of Central Public Utilities Corp., in 
accordance with the terms of the re-organ- 
ization?" 

"Recommend three bonds which will give a 
fair return. Risk can be greater than govern- 
ment bonds but safety of principal is the pre- 
dominating factor. 1! would like a brief analysis 
of them.” 

"| own 21 shares of United Stores preferred 
stock which has always sold cheaper than 
United Cigar Stores preferred but is now hold- 
ing at ten times the latter. Why? Offer has 
been made to exchange United Stores pre- 
ferred for Tobacco Products Corp. of N. J. 
64% of Coll. Trust Debentures. Do you 
recommend this exchange?" 

"Please report on Hahn Dept. Stores con- 
vertible preferred and its dividend prospects; 
also Broadway Motors Bldg 6s of 1948." 


For more than twenty-five years, the "Review of 
Reviews" and the "World's Work" have been out- 
standing periodicals in rendering investment service 
to readers. These magazines, now distinctively 
merged, again offer reliable, unbiased, professional 
counsel at very reasonable cost. 

Your inquiry about any particular company or any 
particular security, will be answered by an expert, 
whose experience includes ten years as financial editor 
of a leading monthly magazine (not this magazine), 
and five years of association with a New York in- 
vestment house. His special occupation has been the 
gathering of investment information, and the render- 
ing of impartial advice. 

For this service there will be a fee: $2 for any 
single security to be analyzed and reported upon, and 
$1 for each subsequent security on which a report is 
required. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


' 
INVESTMENT SERVICE, | 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK, | 
55 Fifth Ave., New York | 

Enclosed find §$...... ($2 for the first security, | 
$1 for each thereafter) to cover investment analyses 
on securities which I am listing below or on sep- | 
arate sheet, together with questions which I wish | 


specifically answered. 
eh a le Sc ae | 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 57 


GERMANY rejoins the Disarmament 
Conference (December 11) as_ she, 
France, England, Italy, and the United 
States sign a statement of chief arms 
objectives of the five nations. England, 
France, and Italy pledge German arms 
equality under a system guaranteeing 
security to all. All except the United 
States indicate willingness to join a 
European agreement renouncing war. 
The United States joins the others in a 
pledge to attempt prompt solution of the 
arms problem. 


Russia AND CHINA resume diplomatic 
relations (December 12), broken off in 
1929 over disputed control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Russia now pledges 
herself to aid Chinese development; and 
both governments agree to joint man- 
agership of the railroad. 


THE French Chamber of Deputies gives 
the new cabinet of Joseph Paul-Bon- 
cour—successor to Premier Herriot—its 
first vote of confidence (December 22). 
The new cabinet’s complexion is similar 
to the one it replaces, and believed fav- 
orable to prompt French payment of the 
December war debt instalment, the posi- 
tion which cost Herriot the Chamber’s 
confidence. Herriot had refused to co- 
operate in forming the new cabinet. 
Camille Chautemps had failed to form 
one before the task was given to Paul- 
Boncour. 


Tue third Indian Round Table Con- 
ference ends in London (December 24). 
Leaders express the belief that although 
no date has been set for granting Indian 
independence, definite progress has been 
made toward completing a constitution; 
and say that England and India have 
developed a spirit of codperation. 


SoutH Arrica, the world’s greatest 
gold-producing country, goes off the gold 
standard (December 29). This action 
follows two hectic days during which 
Premier Hertzog’s government, in an at- 
tempt to bolster dwindling reserves, had 
tried to go off gold internally while 
meeting foreign obligations on a gold 
basis. 


EAMON DE VALERA, President of the 
Irish Free State, exercises his right over 
the Dail, lower house of Parliament, by 
dissolving that body (January 3) and 
ordering a general election for February 
8. His action is unexpected, and taken 
before the Dail has a chance to censure 
his government by refusing it a vote 
of confidence on the issue of lower pay 
for civil service employees. 


JosePH STALIN, speaking in Moscow 
(January 9) on completion of the first 
Five Year Plan period, says that plan 
objectives have been 93.7 per cent. real- 
ized. Soviet leaders otherwise admit 
that: production quotas have not been 
fully met; but they contend that a firm 
groundwork has been laid for eventual 
success of the Collectivist ideal. Possi- 
bilities of a food shortage are minimized. 
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AGAIN THE STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


Restaurant Check Room 
Tips Abolished 


Buying a hat is the only installment purchase you never 
complete. You buy it once from the store and a thousand 
times from check room attendants. It may be your hat, but 
it’s their meal ticket. 

But not in a Statler hotel... Not after today! We’ve banned 
gratuities at the check rooms of all our public dining rooms. 
They’re barred — forever! 

For years we’ve been trying to limit hat and coat checking 
expense and annoyance to our patrons. Years ago we posted 
signs declaring diners were not expected to tip. That helped a 
little. Then, for some restaurants, we had chairs constructed 
to hold hats on the rungs. That helped some more. We put 
racks inside certain dining rooms. Many guests availed them- 
selves of these and that too helped. 


But still a large number continued to pay the hat toll charge. 
The custom was annoying to our patrons. We disliked it, too. 
So we decided something conclusive had to be done. Now we've 
done it. The attendants, hereafter, cannot and wil/ not accept 
a tip. 

You’ll acclaim and help us with this reform..We know you 
will, because you helped us when we banished the tip-soliciting 
attendants from our wash rooms, ‘and applauded when we 
barred all surcharges at lobby news stands and cigar stands. 

Statler pioneering, Statler leadership is continually blazing 
new trails to greater comfort, finer service, more perfect 
economy in hotel living. You know the Statler record... that 
these hotels were the first to provide a private bath with every 
room, circulating ice water, a morning newspaper under the 
door, free radio reception and a dozen other comforts. 

You know, too, that the friendly, courteous service you have 
always received in these hotels has grown out of a genuine 
desire to make life more pleasant for the guest. This last inno- 
vation, the abolition of the hat check tip at restaurant check 
rooms, is present day proof that our spirit of service marches on. 


HOTELS STATLER 


Bosten - Buffalo - Cleveland . Detroit . StLowis 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA JS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 
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Home in Hawaii 


By S. D. PORTEUS 


Professor of Clinical Psychology, University of Hawaii 


This be the verse you grave for me; 

Here he lies where he longed to be, 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


T# AMERICAN PEOPLE have 
taken just about thirty years 
to realize that the annexation of Hawaii 
in 1898 extended the United States two 
thousand miles westward, and that living 
in Hawaii they are as much at home in 
their own country as they are in Florida 
or California. For twenty years Hawaii 
was a place to read or dream about; then 
it became a place to visit; and now in 
people’s minds it is rapidly coming to be 
considered a place to live. 

If you are normal in your pursuit of 
happiness, the question no longer is 
whether the lure of the islands will get 
you, but just how long it will take. Or- 
dinarily it takes about twelve to eigh- 
teen months’ residence to convince the 
average person that there is no other 
place on earth in which to live and find 
happiness in as satisfying measure as in 
Hawaii. Of course if you are a Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and have his love of 
quiet beauty and his content of mind, 
then the islands are going to entrance 
and enslave you sooner. But whether 
it takes months or years, you may be 
assured of the growth of ties that will 
drag you back again and again until 
home and Hawaii come to mean the 
same to you. 

What is there about the islands of the 
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South Seas that grips one so? What 
made a man like Stevenson write for 
his grave on Vailima the verses that are 
at one and the same time the most 
poignantly beautiful epitaph and the 
loveliest tribute to the charm of a place 
that ever were written? Suffering and 
disease could not blind his eyes to this 
charm. Is there not something mysteri- 
ous in the fact that a land so strange 
and exotic in its beauty, so unlike all 
that we became accustomed to in our 
childhood, should displace altogether 
those early ties and come to mean home 
to us? 

For such a lure there must be a 
psychological basis. It is not beauty, 
for other places have that, and of a 
grander type than anything Hawaii has 
to offer. It is not entirely climate, for 
one would wish for a little winter now 
and then to help us to appreciate this 
eternal spring. It is not these well- 
advertised warm seas and skin-caressing 
breezes of Waikiki, for it is the tourist 
and not the resident who becomes the 
beachcomber. 

Perhaps it is not possible to put one’s 
finger on any single feature—it may be 
that the charm of Hawaii is compounded 
of all of these. From the psychological 
viewpoint, however, this thing is certain: 
that if you live long enough in the 
islands, your whole nervous organism 
seems to become adjusted to an even 
tempo of functioning so that there comes 
about a gradual realization of optimal 
conditions, a sense of well-being that we 
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WIND-BLOWN PALMS and blue 


and azure lagoons . . . that is 
Hawaii. The distant Honolulu 
shore is dotted with many 


pleasant homes. 


Photograph from 
Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


can attain only in the most fundamen- 
tally satisfying conditions. 

I would hazard the opinion that the 
reactions of man to his physical environ- 
ment are more deep-seated than we 
have ever realized. For all the ages 
that man has been on earth he has had 


to battle with the natural elements. ° 


Flood and tempest, heat and cold, have 
been his enemies from the beginning. 
The satisfaction that most of us experi- 
ence under our own rooftree is due to a 
sense of security not only against foes of 
our own kind but also against all the 
physical hardships of exposure. On the 
other hand, we have developed a sense 
of mervous tension and anxiety in the 
face of dangers, which causes us to 
avoid by all means in our power that 


which threatens our continued existence. 


Conversely, we are at ease, and have 
a sense of well-being and security, in 
a place where nothing threatens. I be- 
lieve that still waters, the calm of the 
evening, or peaceful pastures appeal to 


. all of us because they suggest that 


security which man, ever since he began 
to wander on earth, has always sought. 
In fact, we must be assured of our own 
security before we can enjoy any of the 
great upheavals of nature. A storm at 
sea is a wonderful sight—from dry land 
—and we can all enjoy the howling bliz- 
zard best from our own firesides. 

I suggest, then, that the psychological 
basis of the home-feeling that Hawaii 
develops is as deep as human nature 
itself, and that it is due to the sub- 
conscious sense of security that is en- 
gendered by equability of climatic con- 
ditions. Of course it can rain in Hawaii, 
and rain hard; but there is no time when 
a patch of blue sky does not promise 
the sunshine that so soon follows. It 
can be unpleasantly warm at times; but 
even in the dog days of September and 
October, the clouds hang softly round 
the mountain tops, hinting that cool 
trade winds and cleansing showers are 
only at most a day or two away. There 
is no perfect climate anywhere on earth, 
but here at least the sun never stands 
“all in a hot and copper sky at noon” 
or any other time; nor is there a place 
in the islands where thunderheads 
gather or storm signals fly. Day follows 
day in peaceful procession, and if you 
will only let Hawaii have its way with 
you, that nervous, feverish, hurrying 
spirit that is the bane of modern exis- 
tence will be exorcised and disappear. 

This is so true that to many it seems 
a drawback to life in the South Seas. 
Such peace and quiet, they are afraid, 
spell somnolence. Indeed, it has been 
seriously stated that outdoor conditions 
are so idyllic that it is impossible for any 
real work to be performed here in 

Continued on page 63 
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Euston — make their epic runs 
between London and Scotland. 
Record-breakers both, doing the 
400 miles in well under 8 hours! 


There’s so much to see. Edin- 
burgh and Holyrood — scene of 
the Mary-Darnley-Rizzio drama 
—the Scott Country, the Isle of 
Skye with its memories of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, the famous golf 
resorts, the grandeur of the 
Highlands. 


With a return ticket to Scotland 
you now have the choice of tra- 
velling back by the East Coast, 
West Coast or Midland Routes. 


Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester, 
— Vice-President, Passenger Traffic 
(Dept. A25) LMS Corporation, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; H. J. 
Ketcham, General Agent, L & N E Rau- 
way, 11 West g2nd Street, New York 
City, or from your own ticket agent. 
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Sail west 
into Hawaii’s 


lazy Springtime 


: orF the boat in Honolulu. Laden 
with necklaces of fresh flowers, hear the 
welcoming Alohas, the melodies of the 
native band—the excited Mahalos of 
diving boys who have found your coins. 

You're in a new world, a joyous world 
of color and sunshine. Your car moves 
down astreet that seems tunneled through 
blossoms—orange, crimson, pink shower 
trees, the flaming Poinciana Regia. 

Into your hotel and into summer clothes. 
What will you do this afternoon? Swim- 
ming, surf-boating, lazy watching at Wai- 
kiki—when you're ready. 

No hurry here... alwaystime for living 
...for chuckling with sheer relief at being 
so far from ordinary worlds. 

The highest temperature recorded in 
January 84°; in July 88°. American plan 
hotels at $5.00 a day will delight you. 


$220 Roundtrip 


From the Pacific Coast ports of Vancou- 
ver, San Francisco and Los Angeles to Ha- 
waii and back... $220, First Crass. 


Spacious Cabin Class accommodations, 
$150 roundtrip. See your local cravel agent. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
1514 RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you 
FREE, authoritative information about the Islands. For a 


special booklet on Hawaii, with picture maps, send 108. 


HAWAII 
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A New Crisis in Manchuria 


Continued from page 38 


over certain important taxes, and in se- 


lecting executives. There would be a 
board of foreign advisors “of whom a sub- 
stantial proportion would be Japanese.” 

Japan and China are asked by the Lyt- 
ton Commission to agree to three spe- 
cial treaties. One would give Japan free 
participation in the economic develop- 
ment of the region, continued rights in 
adjacent Jehol, the right to settle and 
lease land; and it defines the rights un- 
der which the rival governments would 
cperate the disputed railroads. Another 
treaty would guarantee mutual assist- 
ance, conciliation, and non-aggression. 
The third would pledge the nations to 
encourage a mutual exchange of goods. 

The commission which produced this 
monumental report was formed in ac- 
cordance with a League of Nations reso- 
lution of December 10, 1931. Instructed 
to examine the causes, development, and 
status of the issues between China and 
Japan, and to recommend a solution 
which would consider the fundamental 
interests of the two countries, its mem- 
bers left Geneva just a year ago. France, 
Germany, Italy, Great Britain, and the 
United States—the only non-League 
participant—each had a single member, 
under the chairmanship of the Earl of 
Lytton. The United States was repre- 
sented by Major Gen. Frank Ross Mc- 
Coy, who has had wide experience in 
Far Eastern affairs. 

In August, when it became known 
that the report would censure Japan, 
Secretary Stimson enunciated the doc- 
trine of non-recognition of situations 
created in disregard of existing treaties. 
A month later, after completion but 
before publication of the report, Japan 
officially recognized Manchukuo as an 
independent state. 

The series of delays which had held 
up publication of the report finally 
came to an end, and on October 2 it was 
released. League opinion was largely 
favorable, except in France, where Japan 
was accorded sympathy. 

Then began a long series of diplomatic 
efforts to avoid forcing the League to 
express definite approval. On Novem- 
ber 21 the League Council met to con- 
sider the report. Japan and China each 
spoke, but no definite conclusions could 
be reached and a recess went into effect 
on November 28. 

The scene changed next to the Assem- 
bly of the League, which met in special 
session on December 6. Unlike the 
Council, which is composed of fourteen 
member-states, all members of the 
League of Nations have an equal voice 
in the Assembly. Ireland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, and Spain spoke in 
no uncertain terms of their dislike for 
Japanese methods, urging the Assembly 
to accept the report and thus censure 
Japan. The large powers maintained 
silence, hoping to avoid affronting Japan. 
By now it was apparent that the chief 
thought in the leaders’ minds was to 
avoid an open break. Irritated by the 
attacks of the little powers, and possibly 
emboldened by the large powers’ un- 
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willingness to commit themselves, 
Japan’s spokesman two days later flatly 
told the Assembly that no action would 
change her Manchurian policy, and that 
she was mightily tempted to leave the 
League completely. 

It was the precise situation which the 
large powers had wanted to avoid. 
They managed to shift the scene from 
the Assembly and the expressive small 
nations by turning the whole matter 
over to the Committee of Nineteen. This 


body, made up of League members, had © 


been formed last March. It assisted 
in the May truce which led to Japanese 
evacuation of Shanghai. 

The Committee of Nineteen, on De- 
cember 15, took the first definite steps 
in the whole process of dodge and delay. 
It voted to make itself a special concili- 
atory committee not under League con- 
trol—this to make it possible to ask 
United States and Russian participation 
in attempting to arrange settlements. 
More important, the committee decided 
to base its actions on the first eight 
chapters of the Lytton report; and to 
attempt to follow the general lines of 
the last two chapters in making its final 
settlement. The doctrine of non-recog- 
nition was affirmed. The Nineteen then 
adjourned until mid-January, authoriz- 
ing Britain and Belgium to use the in- 
terim in trying to secure Japanese par- 
ticipation—a difficult task. 

The outlook for prompt settlement is 
not encouraging. Japan, for the present, 
is almost certain to refuse conciliation 
under the terms of the Committee of 
Nineteen’s ‘resolution. Having commit- 
ted itself to these, the committee cannot 
propose other terms without incurring 
the displeasure of small League mem- 
bers. Thus the problem would return 
to the Assembly and Council. 

Above all, the League does not want 
an open break with Japan. Her par- 
ticipation will be increasingly necessary. 
Japan, in spite of her threats, would 
probably hesitate long before withdraw- 
ing, for that action would certainly earn 
her the lasting disrespect and distrust 
of the world. In addition, she is prob- 
ably thinking of her Pacific mandates— 
between the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands—which she would have to re- 
turn to the League. Leading members, 
fearful of precipitate action, must hope 
that there can be further temporizing 
and a gradual change in the Japanese 
attitude. This might come through 
difficulties at home—for Japan is now 
undergoing a type of currency inflation 
and struggling under a terrific national 
debt—and in the administration of Man- 
chukuo. Such troubles might force a 
Japanese change of heart and make her 
more willing to listen to suggestions. 

Temporizing, aside from being the best 
method of keeping the eastern difficul- 
ties localized, may thus .prevent a 
threatened League collapse. So, all eyes 
are once more on Japan—on her mili- 
tarists and statesmen: her militarists at 
Tokyo and in Manchuria; her statesmen 
at Tokyo and Geneva. 
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Home in Hawaii 


Continued from page 60 


Hawaii. People point to the easy-going 
nature and disposition of the Hawaiian 
as proof that indolence becomes the in- 
evitable habit of those who adopt the 
islands as home. Unfortunately the 
Hawaiian is often idle because civiliza- 
tion has made him so. In the old days 
when heavy canoes had to be piloted 
across fifty miles of channel between the 
islands, when steep mountain trails were 
the only roads inland, and warfare was 
almost continuous, the Hawaiian was 
anything but indolent. Can you blame 
him for preferring automobile roads and 
steamships to mountain trails and out- 
rigger canoes? 


S A MATTER of fact, you can be 

just as energetic as you have 
to be. How much work you will do de- 
pends on what spurs you on. Industry 
and science present so many interesting 
problems that for a considerable time at 
least men of large mental energy and 
active temperament will be attracted 
here. Such men will work in any 
climate, and so far they do not seem to 
be very somnolent. 

It may be true that it is a little difficult 
for people who live here in Hawaii to. 
become greatly disturbed over things 
that excite many on the mainland, just 
as Americans have an attitude that is 
somewhat aloof from the problems of 
Europe. This indifference is born of 
distance, not laziness. Left to ourselves, 
an attitude of perfect tolerance might 
easily become characteristic of our be- 
havior. But I would venture the sug- 
gestion that our very geographical posi- 
tion, where the West ends and the East 
begins, brings us in such close touch 
with world problems that we are subject 
to constant social and political stimulus. 
When all the world is at rest then 
Hawaii can afford to go to sleep, but not 
till then. 

Provided that there is no great shift 
in present conditions, it is not difficult 
to predict that Hawaii will ultimately 
contain one of the most intelligent and 
well informed communities to be found 
anywhere in the world. Just as our 
pressing problems of industry keep us 
awake scientifically, so our geographical 
position will not admit of us going to 
sleep or remaining insular or self- 
centered politically. Then, too, this place 
bids fair to be a caravanserai of very 
notable men. 

Hawaii, then, offers these things: a 
-home on United States territory; natural 
beauty; a friendly climate rather than 
one always to be fought; peace and quiet, 
but full opportunity for activity. 

For those who come merely to visit, 
Hawaii may remain a playground. For 
them there are beaches and palms, 
moonlight and whatnot. I would also 
“be willing to throw in for good measure 
ukuleles and hulas and leis, or native 
feasts of the civilized variety. But as a 
home Hawaii offers much more than 
that. It offers true relaxation in the 
sense of a new adjustment to life. Those 
who seek this kind of happiness Hawaii 








will satisfy. 


The Seven 
Wonders 


Of 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


They’ve been called the 

“Seven Wonders of Southern 

Africa” — They are really 
world wonders— 


Victoria Falls, nature’s supreme 
achievement in cataracts, alone worth 
the trip to South Africa * * * Zim- 
babwe’s Temple of Mystery, built 
of mortarless stones—when, and by 
whom? This is one of the riddles of 
the universe*** The Rand Gold- 
fields, world’s greatest source of 
gold, with mine shafts more than a 
mile and a half deep * * * The Pre- 
mier Diamond Mine, that gigantic 
crater at Pretoria which has yielded 
more than 6% tons of the precious 
stones, including the famous “Culli- 
nan,” and the Alluvial Diamond 
Fields, realization of Sindbad’s “Val- 
ley of Diamonds,” where “digger’s. 
luck” may bring a fortune at anyj 
moment *** The Bushman, cave- 

man and hunter, ethnologically th 

oldest of surviving races (you cai 
see quaint rock paintings left by hp 
ancestors thousands of years ago) 
*** The Cango Caves, majestic 
subterranean halls studded with 
stalactites and stalagmites * * * 


But South Africa has far 


more than seven wonders— 


Kruger National Park, where Afri- 
ca’s game animals roam freely in a 
5-million-acre natural zoo * * * Zulus, 
Basutos, Pondos, Matabele, with 
their primitive kraals, customs, witch 
doctors, war dances***and the 
glorious Alp-like mountains, delight- 
ful seaside resorts, country clubs; 


the refreshing climate and almost 


perennial sunshine that make a so- 
journ in South Africa an ex- 


hilarating joy * * * with com- & 


fortable travel facilities * * * 


For full information address 
Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc, 
S87 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 


The American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


or any office of Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons- 
Lits, Inc. or the American Express Company 
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* 
Rates Now 22% up and $252 up 


at these Fine New Hotels 


pp Florida is the Land of Sunshine and Happiness— 


and Health too! So many are the features to be enjoyed 


—s 





—a wonderful climate, beautiful beaches, golf courses—and 


the luxury of life at its famous hotels. 


Strategically located in Florida's vacation centers are the 
Florida-Collier Coast and Associated Hotels. All are fine, new 
hotels, with the same high standards of operation. As a group 
they offer lower rates, better facilities for sports and greater 
convenience for the traveller. The Florida-Collier Coast and 
Associated Hotels are 


HAPPINESS 


= 
~ 


HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


JACKSONVILLE 


KOTEL MAYFLOWER 
JACKSONVILLE 


HOTEL FLORIDAN 
TAMPA 


HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 
TAMPA 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 
LAKELAND 


FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST 
AND ASSOCIATED HOTELS 


HOTEL ROYAL WORTH 
WEST PALM BEACH 


HOTEL DIXIE COURT 
WEST PALM BEACH 


HOTEL ALCAZAR 
MIAMI 


HOTEL SARASOTA TERRACE 
SARASOTA 


HOTEL MANATEE RIVER 
BRADENTON 


For information write 


HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


or visit any 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL OFFICE 
or TOURIST AGENCY 
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“OPEN THAT GATE!” 
Now is the time when new methods must 
be tried, when new gates must be opened. 


Old extravagances can no longer be toler- 
ated. It is remarkable how many new uses 
for the Mimeograph have been developed | 
lately. Its quick ability to reproduce all 
kinds of office and factory forms, bulletins, 
letters, charts, line drawings, etc., has made it a 
prime factor in the new economy. » » » For 
latest information write A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago—or see the ““Mimeograph” trademark 
heading in your classified telephone directory. 
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